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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
QUAESTIONES THEOLOGICAE 
OF STEPHEN LANGTON 


bout the time of the seventh centenary of the death of Stephen 
” eplheed in 1928, there was a new surge of interest in this great 
figure of medieval history. At the same time authors began paying more 
attention to Langton’s scholastic achievements. This fervor lasted about 
ten years, and then there was a lull. It is true that Langton’s theological 
works have been referred to increasingly in doctrinal studies, but the 
publication of studies dealing with the scholastic documents as such has 
been on the wane. 

The purpose of this present study is to make a survey of what has gone 
before and to present a convenient, synthetic introduction to the quaes- 
tiones theologicae of our author. For this purpose, a brief biography and 
review of the works of Langton in general will form a fitting background. 
Then the problems relating to the quaestiones in particular can be treated 
more at length, preceded by a brief description of the eight manuscripts 
which contain the collected questions. We regret the fact that we have 
not been able as yet to study the questions which lie scattered in some of 
Langton’s commentaries, but the present article forms a sufficient unit in 
itself. 


Lire oF STEPHEN LANGTON 


We can conveniently divide the life of Stephen Langton into two 
periods separated from one another by his elevation to the cardinalate in 
1206. That date marks the turning point between what we may term the 
scholastic and the ecclesiastico-political phases of his life. 

As it usually happens in dealing with great men of the Middle Ages, 
particularly the great scholars, we must confess our ignorance concerning 
the dates of Langton’s birth and of the early events of his life. Though 
we know that he was the son of Henry of Langton by Wragby in Lin- 
colnshire, and brother of Walter and Simon, we must content ourselves 


1F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, (Oxford, 1928), p. 6 
151 
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with mere conjectures concerning the date of his birth, of his entry into 
scholastic circles at Paris, and of the beginning of his work as a teacher 
of theology. Basing their calculations on chronological indications found 
in certain works of Langton, some authors believe that we can estimate 
with real probability that Langton was Magister in sacra pagina, teacher 
of theology, already about 1180 or shortly thereafter.” If this calculation be 
correct, and granted that he went through the normal course of pre- 
theological studies, we should have to place Langton’s coming to Paris at 
about 1170 and the date of his birth about 1155, or even earlier.* 

We have no more information concerning the Masters of Langton 
than we have for his chronology. It was once supposed that he was the 
pupil of Petrus Cantor* or of Petrus Manducator (Comestor),° but none 
of the arguments advanced proved sufficiently solid. However, we do 
know something of some of his pupils. One of them, Master Guerin of 
Corbeil, was condemned for heresy in 1210.’ Another, Richard Poore, 
became bishop of Salisbury and Durham, and Thomas of Marlborough 
became abbot of Evesham.’ Perhaps the most important of his pupils from 
the scholastic standpoint is Godfrey of Poitiers, who, if he was not 
Stephen’s baccalaureus,® at least shows a very marked literary dependence 
on his magister. 


2For the basic indications, cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the 
Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen Langton,” in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen dge, V (1930), 19-23, 165-166. The argument is constructed by 
G. Lacombe, “The Authenticity of the Summa of Cardinal Stephen Langton,” in 
The New Scholasticism, 1V (1930), 100-108. He is followed in this opinion by 
F. M. Powicke, “Bibliographical Note on Recent Work upon Stephen Langton,” in 
English Historical Review, XLVIII (1933), 554. The same is to be said for B. Smalley, 
“Some Thirteenth-Century Commentaries on the Sapiential Books,” in Dominican 
Studies, 11 (1949), 321, n.g. For earlier opinions, cf. F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, 
pp. 8, 10 (Birth: 1165; Paris: 1180), and H. Thurston, “Notes on Familiar Prayers,” 
in The Month, CXXI (1913 Jan.June), 611 (Birth: 1160; Paris: before 1180). 

8 F, M. Powicke, “Bibliographical Note,” pp. 554-555. 

*F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 30. 

5G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” p. 19. 

® Concerning Peter the Chanter, cf. Lottin’s review of F. M. Powicke, Stephen 
Langton, in BT AM, 1 (1929-32), n. 130. See also F. M. Powicke, “Bibliographical 
Note,” p. 554. The opinion in favor of Peter Comestor is based on a reference in 
Bamberg ms. 136, now proved non-Langtonian. 

7™F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 30. 

8 F. M. Powicke, “Bibliographical Note,” p. 555. 

®G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton 
(III),” in The New Scholasticism, 1V (1930), 127-128; F. M. Powicke, “Bibliographi- 
cal Note,” pp. 556-557. 
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There are indications that during the time of his teaching, Stephen 
was canon of York and of Notre-Dame in Paris as well. The date of the 
acquisition of these titles, however, is not known."® It has at times been 
thought that he was chancellor of the University of Paris, but there is no 
evidence in favor of this opinion.” 

We now come to the turning point in Langton’s career. Once he be- 
came a member of the hierarchy, we find his name appearing more fre- 
quently in public documents.” To relate all the known facts of this new 
phase of his activity would lead us too far away from the scope of the 
present study of Langton the scholar. Hence, we shall limit ourselves to 
the most general outlines. 

Langton’s teaching career came to a close when he was called to Rome 
by his friend, Pope Innocent III, and created cardinal priest of the title of 
St. Chrysogonus, June 22, 1206.'* Shortly thereafter, at the suggestion of 
Pope Innocent, the monks of Canterbury, present in Rome at the time, 
elected him archbishop of Canterbury in December, 1206."* The following 
June 17, the Pope himself consecrated him at Viterbo and conferred on 
him the pallium.’* However, since Stephen was a persona non grata to 
King John of England, he could not enter his archdiocese. Otto of St. 


Blaise tersely describes the situation: “Hic ergo expulsus a rege Johanne 
venit in Franciam, et apud Pontiniacum secum habitavit, ubi multa 
scripsit.”*® Precisely what he wrote while in exile at Pontigny is not 


10 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 31. 

11 [bidem, pp. 30-31. Cf. the list of chancellors between 1164 and 1284 in H. 
Denifle, Chartularium universitatis parisiensis, 1 (Paris, 1889), p. XIX, n. 3. 

12 For special studies of the documents of this period, cf. K. Major, “The ‘Familia’ 
of Archbishop Stephen Langton,” in English Historical Review, XLVIII (1933), 529- 
553; K. Major, Acta Stephani Langton, Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, A.D. 1207-1228, 
(Canterbury and York Society, fasc. 118, for 1945-46) (Oxford, 1950). 

There are also several chronicles of the period which treat of Langton, but they 
must be used with care, as has been proven repeatedly in recent years by confronting 
their data with that of official documents. Cf., for example, C. R. Cheney, “The 
Alleged Deposition of King John,” in Studies in Medieval History Presented to 
Frederick Maurice Powicke, (Oxford, 1948), pp. 100-116. 

13 H. Denifle, “Die Handschriften der Bibel-Correctorien des XIII Jahrhunderts,” 
in Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, VI (1888), 281; 
P. a La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres, 1 (Paris, 
1894), 276. 

14For a complete explanation of the conflict in the elections which led to the 
choice of Langton, cf. M. D. Knowles, “The Canterbury Election of 1205-6,” in 
English Historical Review, LI (1938), 211-220. 

15 Ibidem, p. 220. 


16 G, Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” p. 14, n. 1. 
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known," though Powicke suggests that he may have written some devo- 
tional and historical works then.*® 

After several years of exile, Stephen returned to England and absolved 
the King from excommunication on July 20, 1213.’® The King had finally 
repented after many threats from the Pope, and had on May 15 sur- 
rendered his kingdom to the Sovereign Pontiff, to become his vassal.?° 
On the occasion of the absolution, Stephen preached a famous sermon 
to the dignitaries and the people assembled for the event at St. Paul’s in 
London." It was probably in connexion with this gathering that he made 
his first contact with the English barons on the subject of demanding 
their liberties from the king—a move which finally led to the signing 
of the Magna Carta at Runnymede on June 15, 1215.7” Due to his mis- 
understanding of the settlement between the King and the barons, the 
Pope suspended Stephen just before the latter left for Rome to attend the 
fourth Council of the Lateran in 1215.7* In Rome, after hearing the case, 
Innocent nevertheless confirmed the suspension, which remained in 
force two years. During this time, Langton resided in Rome.** 

In 1218, after the deaths of King John and Pope Innocent III, the 
prelate returned to England to reassume the government of his arch- 
diocese.2*> During his administration, he held a noteworthy provincial 
council at Oxford (Oxonii) in April, 1222, in which he applied the recent 
Lateran decrees to English church law.?* After a long and eventful episco- 
pate, Stephen died on the gth of July, 1228.77 


17 There is a hint that he may have worked on a revision of his questions. Cf. 
A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript of the Questiones of Stephen Langton,” 
in The New Scholasticism, IV (1930), 172, 198-199. Based on Langton’s oft-repeated 
example of “pater aegrotans” as a possible reference to his own father’s last illness 
(died probably c. 1210), this is no more than a hypothesis, as pointed out by Lottin 
in his review of A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” in BT.AM, I (1929-32), 
n. 482. 

18 F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 45. 

19 G. Lacombe, “An Unpublished Document on the Great Interdict (1207-1213),” 
in The Catholic Historical Review, XV (New Series IX) (1929-30), 409. 

20C. R. Cheney, “The Alleged Deposition,” pp. 110-112. 

21 G, Lacombe, “An Unpublished Document,” p. 409. 

22 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 102-128. 

28F, M. Powicke, “The Bull ‘Miramur plurimum’ and a Letter to Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, 5 September, 1215,” in English Historical Review, XLIV (1929), 
87-93. 
24 Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIII (Chicago-London-Toronto, 1946), 695 (Article: 
“Langton, Stephen”). 

25 F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 134. 

26 Ibidem, p. 151. 

27 Tbidem, p. 160, n. 3. 
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Works oF Lancton 1n GENERAL 


By far the greatest and most important part of Stephen Langton’s 
literary output is in the field of Holy Scripture. As attested by chroniclers 
and by extant manuscripts of his commentaries, he commented on the 
whole Bible.** Moreover, it is most probably he who was responsible for 
the division of the Bible into the present day chapters,” or at least he had 
a great influence in the introduction and adoption of the new division.” 
Likewise, it is very probable that he arranged the books into nearly the 
order in which we find them in the Bible today, grouping together the 
historical books, the sapiential books, the prophetic books.** 

However, Langton’s works are by no means limited to the Scriptural 
field. He is also author of a Glossa on the Historia Scholastica of Peter 
Comestor.*** Closely related to his Biblical studies, particularly to his 
commentary on Peter Lombard’s Magna Glossatura on the Pauline Epistles, 
are the quaestiones theologicae. The exact relation between the class lec- 
ture on Holy Scripture and the disputation on questions of theological 
interest has been the object of much study recently. Upon the determina- 
tion of this relation depends the solution of many problems not only 
regarding doctrinal interpretation but touching upon the authenticity and 


chronology of works as well. Apparently, already in Langton’s time, the 
written questions were the fruit of what may be called a disputatio in 


28 For an extensive study of this point, cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies 
on the Commentaries,” pp. 5-182. Besides his commentaries on the scriptures, there 
is also attributed to him what may be styled as a commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard. Landgraf has edited a text of this commentary: A. Landgraf, Der 
Sentenzenkommentar des Kardinals Stephan Langton, (Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, XXXVII/1) (Miinster Westf., 1952). 

29H. Denifle, “Die Handschriften der Bibel-Correctorien,” pp. 281, 290-291; 
S. Berger, Histoire de la vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du moyen age, (Paris, 
1893), p. 304; F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 35-36. 

80 A. Landgraf, “Die Schriftzitate in der Scholastik um die Wende des 12. zum 
13. Jahrhundert,” in Biblica, XVIII (1937), 76, 87-90; B. Smalley, The Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages, (Oxford, 1941), pp. 181-182. The date of the division is not 
yet determined, though it is known to have existed already in 1203. B. Smalley, loc. 
cit. The use of the new division was not widespread before 1225, cf. A. Landgraf, op. 
cit., pp. 88, go. 

81S. Berger, Histoire de la vulgate pendant les premiers siécles, p. 304; F. M. 
Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 37-38. 

81* Cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” pp. 18-51, 
for a detailed study. Landgraf has discovered a new manuscript besides the three 
given by Lacombe: A. Landgraf, Der Sentenzenkommentar des Kardinals Stephan 
Langton (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosphie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
XXXVII/1) (Minster Westf., 1952), pp. XV-XVI. The Historia Scholastica is a text- 
book of Bible history. 
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scholis.** This disputation at times formed a complementary part of the 
lecture on Holy Scripture,®* as seems to be the case in Langton’s com- 
mentaries on the Pauline Epistles** and on the “Canonical” Epistles,*° 
where questions are interspersed in the text. At times it was conducted as 
a separate exercise.*® This may explain the presence of Stephen’s theologi- 
cal questions not only in his commentaries on Scripture, which corre- 
spond to the class lecture, but also in separate collections. 

That our author’s questions were considered important may be gath- 
ered from the influence they exercised on his successors: Alexander 
Nequam, Godfrey of Poitiers, Robert of Courson, Guy of Orchelles, 
William of Auxerre, Hugh of St. Cher, Roland of Cremona.** 

Though it was his main occupation, teaching did not keep Stephen 
out of the pulpit. Already in 1930, Lacombe could tell us of more than 
500 sermons attributed to our author, adding some new discoveries to 
those of Powicke.** Quite recently Landgraf further increased the number 
by adding several other manuscripts to the list.2* Another type of literary 
activity in which Langton engaged at times was verse. His psalterium in 


82 A. G. Little and F. Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians c. A.D. 1282- 
1302, (Oxford Historical Society, XCVI) (Oxford, 1934), p. 29. In confirmation of 
this we read in the Cambridge, St. John’s College, ms. 57, on £. 311a: “Dicimus absque 
disputatione” before a passage which gives a group of conclusions without the usual 
discussion. 

83 J. De Ghellinck, “ ‘Pagina’ et ‘Sacra Pagina’. Histoire d’un mot et transforma- 
tion de l’objet primitivement désigné,” in Mélanges Auguste Pelzer, (Louvain, 1947), 
p. 55; G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (III),” pp. 130-164. Not only 
in scriptural commentaries do we find questions, but Langton introduced them into 
his “commentary” on Peter Lombard’s Books of the Sentences as well. Cf. A. Land- 
graf, “The First Sentence Commentary of Early Scholasticism,” in The New Scho- 
lasticism, XIII (1939), 127-132. See also A. Landgraf, “Ein neuer Fund zur Kom- 
mentierung des Paulinenkommentares des Petrus Lombardus,” in Biblica, XXV 
(1944), 61. Landgraf says that Stephen was the first to write what may be styled as 
a sentence commentary by introducing into it the form of quaestiones. 

84F. M. Powicke, “Bibliographical Note,” p. 556. 

35 G, Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” p. 50. 

86 A. Landgraf, “Quelques collections de ‘quaestiones’ de la seconde moitié du 
XIle siécle,” in RT AM, VII (1935), 124-126; B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible, pp. 
169-171; A. Landgraf, “Zur Technik und Uberlieferung der Disputation,” in Collec- 
tanea Franciscana, XXII (1950), 177. 

87 OQ. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux Xlle et XIlle siécles, I, (Louvain, 1949), 
698 


88 G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” p. 6. Cf. F. M. 
Powicke, Stephen Langton, Appendix II, pp. 168-176. For an edited Langton sermon, 
cf. G. Lacombe, “An Unpublished Document,” pp. 408-420. 

89 A. Landgraf, Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der theologischen Literatur der 
Frithscholastik, (Regensburg, 1948), pp. 126-127. 
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honor of our Lady, edited by Dreves,*® and the Veni Sancte Spiritus, the 
“golden sequence” of the mass for Pentecost,** are products of his pen. 
Other works of lesser importance are likewise ascribed to him.** 

The question of the chronological relation of these works to one an- 
other is of vast proportions. Hence we shall touch the problem only in 
relation to our main interest, the guaestiones theologicae of Stephen Lang- 
ton as found in eight manuscripts.** For the rest, suffice it to say that 
most probably Langton wrote most if not all of his theological and Biblical 
works while teaching at Paris, before 1206.** 


THE QuaEsTIONEs THEOLOGICAE IN PARTICULAR 


As yet, there is no critical edition of the questions, though preliminary 
steps have been taken by more than one competent scholar.** It will be no 
easy task, since the manuscript tradition is quite complicated. Alys Gregory 
has been specializing in the most important of the manuscripts while not 
neglecting the others.** This manuscript (Cambridge, St. John’s College, 
57) is best suited as the basis of a critical edition.“ Powicke made a com- 
parative study of the Cambridge manuscript with another preserved in 
Paris.** Building up on Powicke’s work, Lacombe and Landgraf have 
studied two additional manuscripts in their relation to the two already 


40 G. M. Dreves, “Psalteria rythmica.” Gereimte Psalterien des Mittelalters, (Ana- 
lecta hymnica medii aevi, XXXV) (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 153-171. 

*1H. Thurston, “Notes on Familiar Prayers,” pp. 605-616; A. Wilmart, Auteurs 
spirituels et textes dévots du moyen dge latin, (Etudes et documents pour servir 4 
Vhistoire du sentiment religieux, 3) (Paris, 1932), pp. 39-40; F. M. Powicke, Stephen 
Langton, pp. 47-48. For these and other poetic works of Langton, cf. M. Dulong, 
“Etienne Langton versificateur,” in Mélanges Mandonnet, II (Bibliothéque thomiste, 
14) (Paris, 1930), pp. 183-190. 

42 Cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” pp. 8-13. 

#3 This excludes the questions in the commentaries, which we hope to study at 
some future date. 

#4 For the chronology of Langton’s works, cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies 
on the Commentaries,” pp. 19-23, 61-63, 160-166. 

45 The edition of Langton’s works is expected to be made in the Publications in 
Medieval Studies of Notre Dame University (Notre Dame, Indiana). A. Landgraf, 
Einfiuhrung, p. 127. 

46 Cf. A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript of the Questiones of Stephen 
Langton,” in The New Scholasticism, IV (1930), 165-226; A. Gregory, “Indices of 
Rubrics and Incipits of the Principal Manuscripts of the Questiones of Stephen Lang- 
ton,” in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, V (1930), 221-266. 
The symbols or letters we shall use to designate the various manuscripts are those 
found in Gregory’s article. 

47 Cf. A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” pp. 225-226. 

48F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, Appendix III, pp. 180-204. A list of the 
corrigenda in Powicke’s tables may be found in A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manu- 
script,” p. 166, n. 5. 
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examined.*® Still, as Lottin points out,®° these studies leave much to be 
desired, since there are other manuscripts containing the questions, which 
are as yet untouched. Besides, there are questions in the commentaries on 
the Magna Glossatura (Pauline), on the “Canonical” Epistles, and on 
the Books of the Sentences. All these must be studied for a complete 
understanding of the collections of questions. 

During the course of preliminary studies, much light has been thrown 
on works formerly classified with Langton’s questions. Some have been 
found spurious; others have proved to be of a different nature than the 
questions. Thus, the Summa in Bamberg ms. Patr. 136 is now universally 
recognized as “Pseudo-Langtonian,” though it probably came into being 
while Langton was teaching at Paris.*’ Then, the two groups of questions 
in the Erlangen ms. 260 (353) and related manuscripts are not Langton’s, 
though they have the flavor of his school.°? The Summa de vitiis et virtu- 
tibus is his, but has nothing in common with the questions.”* The same is 
true of the Summa de diversis, which is rather a florilegium than a series 
of theological discussions.** There is one or the other Langtonian ques- 


#2 G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton 
(II),” in The New Scholasticism, Ul (1929), 131-153. 

5° QO, Lottin, review of G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones of Cardinal 
Stephen Langton (II),” in BT.AM, I (1929-32), n. 176. 

51Cf. D. Van den Eynde, “Précisions chronologiques sur quelques ouvrages 
théologiques du XIle siécle,” in Antonianum, XXVI (1951), 246. He puts the date of 
the Pseudo-Langtonian Summa at 1195-1210. 

52 The first group is found in Erlangen Universititsbibliothek ms. 260 (353), ff. 
57-64v, and in Paris Nat. Lat. ms. 14526, ff. 147c-160c. Cf. A. Landgraf, “Handschrift- 
enfunde aus der Friihscholastik,” in Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LIM 
(1929), 101-102, for the imcipits of the questions. The second group is found in 
Erlangen Universitatsbibliothek ms. 260 (353), ff. 65-103v. Cf. A. Landgraf, “Die 
Echtheitsfragen bei Stephan von Langton,” in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XL (1927), 
317-318; G. Lacombe, “The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton (I),” in The 
New Scholasticism, Ill (1929), 7-8; A. Landgraf, “Werke aus der engeren Schule des 
Petrus Cantor,” in Gregorianum, XXI (1940), 38-39; A. Landgraf, Einfihrung, p. 
124. Of this second group, only the last three questions (ff. 1ood-103c) are textually of 
Langton. 

58 It exists in Laon ms. 133. Cf. G. Lacombe, “The Questiones (I),” pp. 12-14. 
Lacombe describes the manuscript, though he had not examined it personally. Lottin, 
in a review of Lacombe’s work, declares after personal examination that the manu- 
script contains an authentic work of Langton, but has nothing in common with 
Stephen’s questions. O. Lottin, review of G. Lacombe, “The Questiones (I),” in 
BT AM, I (1929-32), n. 131. 

54 The following manuscripts contain the Summa de diversis: Douai ms. 434 Ill, 
ff. 28a-61d; Rouen 657; Milan, Brera A F. XIII—36; Paris Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2295, 3236B, 
10727, 14526, 18189; Charleville 93; Amiens 272. Cf. G. Lacombe, “The Questiones 
(I),” pp. 14-17. Landgraf suggests that the Summa de diversis as well as the Summa 
de vitits et virtutibus may be compilations made from Langton’s writings by someone 
other than Langton, cf. A. Landgraf, Einfiihrung, p. 127. 
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tion inserted here and there in other manuscripts,” but they are of very 
slight importance for the present study. 

By excluding the above-mentioned items, we are brought down to the 
eight manuscripts which contain the collected quaestiones theologicae of 
Stephen Langton. After giving a slight description of each of our 
manuscripts, we shall treat briefly of the authenticity of the questions, of 
the time of their composition and of the time of their compilation into 
the existing collections. 


DescripTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


In this description, we intend to give the modern title and the paleo- 
graphic date of each manuscript together with the symbol we shall use 
to designate each one in this article. Then will follow a brief summary 
of recent studies made of the respective manuscripts. We shall also con- 
sider the more important structural peculiarities of each one, if there be 
any. From these observations, we can arrive at certain conclusions, par- 
ticularly about the grouping of the manuscripts into families. In conclu- 
sion, we shall enumerate some of the problems which remain unsolved. 

First, let us consider the most important of all the manuscripts, the 
Cambridge, St. John’s College ms. 57 (c. 7) (to be designated as “C”). 
The script employed places it in the thirteenth century. Professor Powicke 
brought C to the attention of Langton scholars with his extensive descrip- 
tion and study of it in his book, Stephen Langton.™ Later, Alys Gregory 
wrote a learned article on it, suggesting this manuscript as the basis of a 
critical edition of the questions.** Since that time, authors have been utiliz- 


55 We have already mentioned the last three questions of Erlangen ms. 260 (353). 
Other questions are in Paris Nat. Lat. 14526, ff. 141d-143b. Cf. G. Lacombe and A. 
Landgraf, “The Questiones (II),” pp. 118-120. The question in Paris Nat. Lat. 14526, 
f. 142, has the same incipit as the one in Erlangen ms. 260 (353), £. 100v. Cf. A. 
Landgraf, “Handschriftenfunde,” pp. 102-103; A. Landgraf, Einfiihrung, p. 124. In 
Douai ms. 434 Il, there is a block of anonymous questions (ff. 13c-41c), some of 
which certainly belong to Stephen Langton. Cf. O. Lottin, “Textes inédits relatifs aux 
dons du Saint-Esprit,” in RT AM, I (1929), 62-64; O. Lottin, “Quatre ‘Quaestiones’ de 
Godefroid de Poitiers,” in RTAM, XVIII (1951), 147-148. We have had occasion to 
examine the questions that deal with the sacraments, and have found them to differ 
from Langton’s questions on the same subjects. 

56 Lacombe mentions a lost manuscript which was listed in one of the old cata- 
logues of the library of Christ Church at Canterbury as No. 1228. The first item in 
this manuscript was the Summa Stephani Archiepiscopi. Cf. G. Lacombe and B. 
Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” pp. 10-11. 

57 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 63-74, 180-204. 

58 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript of the Questiones of Stephen Lang- 
ton,” in The New Scholasticism, 1V (1930), 165-226. 
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ing it in special studies, but no further investigations of the manuscript as 
such have been published. 


Powicke discovered that the manuscript falls into five sections, pre- 
ceded by a small summa.*® Following the lead of Alys Gregory, we shall 
refer to these respective sections as Ca, Cb, Cc, Cd, and Ce, and to the 
Summa simply as “summa.”® The questions are followed by an index 
which is comprised of two parts. The first part is a series of 114 titles 
arranged systematically according to the traditional order of subjects found 
in Peter Lombard’s Books of the Sentences. Lacombe discovered that these 
are not titles of lost questions,®* as had been supposed by Powicke,® but 
form a systematic list according to which a new collection of selected 
questions was to be made. In fact, Gregory goes on to show how the 
material found in the “summa” joined to that of sections Cc, Cd, and Ce 
ruus parallel to the list of 114 titles.** Certain questions not found in those 
sections were seemingly to be supplied from the remaining sections, Ca 
and Cb.** The new compilation was under the direction of a certain 
Magister H.,® and was known as the Liber Arnuldi,°°—facts gleaned 
from marginal notes and indications in the index of questions, together 
with the rubric of a certain question on the Eucharist. The identity of 
Magister H.** and Arnuldus,®* however, is not known. 

Following this first list of questions is another list which gives us the 
actual contents of the five sections, Ca-Ce. Section Cd really belongs at 


59 F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 64-65. 

6° Cf. A. Gregory, “Indices of the Rubrics,” p. 222, n. 1. 

61 G. Lacombe, “The Questiones (I),” pp. 11-12. 

62 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 63-64. 

63 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” pp. 219-225. Landgraf regards this 
little summa as a separate work of Langton, cf. A. Landgraf, Einfihrung, p. 125. 

64 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” pp. 214-218. 

65 For a complete treatment of the various correctors, cf. A. Gregory, op.cit., pp. 
173-190. 

86 Ihidem, p. 218. 

87 A. G. Little had suggested Henry of Sanford as a possible candidate. Cf. A. 
Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 177, n. 46. 

68 A possible candidate seems to be Arnaldus Amalrici, Cistercian, Archbishop 
of Narbonne (1212-1225), mentioned by Landgraf in a citation taken from the Notule 
of Cod. Vat. Reg. Lat. 411, f£. 93v: “Hoc dicit magister Alardus et Ernaldus et 
m(agister) Stephanus Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus.” Cf. A. Landgraf, “Sentenzen- 
glossen des beginnenden 13. Jahrhunderts,” in RTAM, X (1938), 40-42. Whether or 
not Arnaldus Amalrici is identical with the Arnaldus in question, it is of interest 
to note that Langton is cited in company with an Arnaldus as holding the same doc- 
trine. There are also other places in the Notule where the doctrine ascribed to Magister 
Ernaldus is in harmony with Stephen’s doctrine, for example the doctrine about the 
character in the sacrament of baptism. Hence we believe it quite probable that the 
Arnold after whom the Cambridge collection of questions is named is the same 
person as the unidentified Ernaldus of the Notule. 
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the end of the book, since it has to do with the subject matter of the Fourth 
Book of Sentences. To explain the inversion of Cd and Ce, we may say 
that the first error was made by a scribe who wrote the index titles at the 
end of the parchment used for Ce. Rather than have the titles in the 
body of the book, they bound Ce in at the end, and the scribe indicated 
the change with lines drawn in the index. 

Paging on past the indices, we'find a group of 9 questions which were 
added later. Some of them can be found in other Langton manuscripts, 
others not.”® 

The nature of the Cambridge manuscript is unique. It cannot be put 
in a class with any of the others, though it unites in itself many elements 
of the other families. In fact, C itself is not homogeneous, differing as it 
does from section to section."* The “summa” is written in the style of a 
systematic treatise rather than of disputed questions. Section Ca contains 
full-length questions which have been gone over and corrected several 
times by contemporaries of Langton, though after Langton’s teaching 
term, with the result that Ca presents a better text than any of the other 
sections. Moreover, according to Gregory, because of the critical notes in 
the margin, “Hoc interpositum est,” “Hoc superadditum est,” etc., it 
probably contains a testimony of the earliest text as well as of a final 
revision by Langton. The questions in this section are in no particular 
logical order. 

Cb, containing 99 questions usually of sub-normal length, has very 
few corrections, and is in general of a poorer literary quality. Judging 
from some cases of cross-references from one question to another, we 
find that Cb seems to have preserved the original order of questions, 
whereas the order has been changed in other manuscripts and even in 
other parts of C itself where the same questions occur. However, we still 
cannot speak of a logical arrangement in Cb. It is to be noted that the last 
questions of Cb have been added by a later hand. 

The last three sections, of a better quality and quite extensively cor- 
rected, may be styled as “selected questions” arranged in a specific order. 
These three sections seem to form a unit together with the “summa,” in 
such wise that the whole ensemble represents an arrangement of material 
according to the order in the Sentences of Peter Lombard, as mentioned 


69 Cf. A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” pp. 181-182. 

70 Ibidem, p. 170. Some of these questions seem to have a relation with the last 
two attached to the end of Section Ca. 

71 The following data is compiled from A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” 
pp. 190-213, where the manuscript is described by sections. 
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above. Specifically, the “summa” with questions 156-167 of section Ce 
(according to the numbering of Powicke) corresponds to the first book, 
the remaining questions of Cc to the second, Ce to the third, and Cd to 
the fourth. 

Closely related to some parts of C is Paris Nat. Lat. ms. 14556, a thir- 
teenth century manuscript, formerly of the library of the Canons Regular 
of St. Victor, Paris. We shall refer to this manuscript as “V”, following 
the lead of Powicke."? V has been studied and compared with C by 
Powicke,”* with other manuscripts by Lacombe and Landgraf,"* and 
especially by Alys Gregory.” It is explicitly attributed to Langton by the 
scribe, and has been considered by Lacombe as a copy of Godfrey of 
Poitiers’ original reportationes of the disputationes and determinationes 
of Langton, since it is so closely in agreement with what Godfrey writes 
in his Summa."* The text of this manuscript likewise agrees closely with 
Langton’s commentary on the Magna Glossatura of Peter Lombard when 
the two coincide.’* Unfortunately, the manuscript is a poor exemplar, 
written by a scribe who understood little Latin and perhaps less theology, 
or who had an inferior text from which to copy. Though many parts of 
the manuscript are not intelligible, on certain occasions it is of assistance 
in reconstructing the text. 

Another manuscript has recently reappeared on the scene. Powicke 
mentioned that in April, 1713, the Maurists had seen a Langton manu- 
script in the Cistercian abbey at Royaumont in France."* This same manu- 
script was traced by Lacombe to a certain English book-dealer, who would 
not tell to whom he had sold it.” Lately, Mr. Lyell bequeathed his private 
collection of manuscripts to the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and in the 
list of titles published in the “Bodleian Library Record,” we find the 
notice of the missing manuscript, Phillipps MS 775, of the thirteenth 


72 FR, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 177. In this case, as also in others, we shall 
use the symbols commonly adopted, not the ones used by P. Anciaux, La théologie 
du sacrement de pénitence au XIle siécle, (Louvain, 1949). 

78 F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 180-204. 

7G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (II).” 

75 A. Gregory, “Indices of the Rubrics,” pp. 222-266; A. Gregory, “The Cambridge 
Manuscript,” pp. 69-70, 208, 221. 

76 G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (III),” pp. 121-122, 127, 162-163. 
- Ibidem, p. 162, n. 65, where Landgraf asserts that he considers this a mere “possi- 

ility.” 

7 Ibidem, pp. 123, (31-158. 

78F, M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 180. Cf. Voyage littéraire de deux béné- 
dictins de la congrégation de Saint Maur, 1 (Paris, 1717), p. 153. 

79 G, Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (II),” p. 113, n. 2. 
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century.*° In the future it is to be indicated as Lyell ms. 42, being the 42nd 
on the list of the Lyell manuscripts.** We shall use the letter “L” when 
speaking of it. It is another copy of V, and as far as we have been able to 
examine it, the text is of as poor a quality as that of V. 

Closely related to L and V is the anonymous Chartres ms. 430 (to be 
designated as “CH”), discovered by Landgraf.*? Unfortunately, this 
manuscript was destroyed by fire during the second World War. How- 
ever, Dom Lottin very kindly permitted us to use his photostatic copy. 
The CH manuscript is peculiar in this, that it is composed of two dis- 
tinct sections. The first section is written in single columns, while the 
second part, beginning with f.74r, is written two columns to the page. It 
has been suggested that we have here a combination of what was originally 
two distinct and separate manuscripts.** If this were the case, it would 
be difficult to understand the very small number of repetitions of ques- 
tions between one part and the other, and the great similarity between 
the entire contents of CH and the whole of V and of L. We believe that 
the matter deserves more study before final judgment can be passed. 

As a rule, the questions found in V and L will be found in CH, and 
no one of the three manuscripts carries a great number of questions which 
the others do not have. Hence we are justified in classing these three manu- 
scripts, L, V, and CH, in one family,** even though the order of the ques- 
tions in CH is almost completely different from that of the other two. Of 
this group, CH is undoubtedly the best representative. 

Now we come to four other manuscripts, which constitute a strict 
family, having a common archetype. The first of these is Avranches ms. 
230, of the thirteenth century. We shall refer to it as “A.” It is the best 
manuscript of the family, and the most complete.*® Another member of 
the family is Arras ms. 394 (formerly 965) of the fourteenth century, to 
be referred to as “AR.” This manuscript is in very poor condition, many 
of its quires being ripped out and lost.** For this reason, it is not too 


80R. W. Hunt, “The Lyell Bequest,” in The Bodleian Library Record, Il (1950), 


81 We have consulted the librarian of the Bodleian Library concerning the mode 
of designation. 

82 Cf. A. Landgraf, “Handschriftenfunde,” p. 1or. 

88 Loc. cit. 

84 Landgraf puts CH and V into two different classes, cf. A. Landgraf, Einfih- 
rung, p. 124. 

85 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 168, n. 10; O. Lottin, review of 
G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (II).” 

86 For exact details, cf. O. Lottin, Joc. cit. 
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helpful in establishing the text. A third is Vatican Lat. ms. 4297 of the 
thirteenth century, to be known as “R.” At first, this manuscript gave 
scholars difficulty, since they interpreted the rubric of attribution as “B. de 
Lang.”®” Upon closer investigation, Landgraf found that it was really 
“S. de Lang (ton),” and belonged to the present group of manuscripts.** 
The value of this manuscript is not too great either, since the text is of 
a poor quality and the handwriting is hard to read. Finally, there is the 
Paris Nat. Lat. ms. 16385, of the 13th century, which belonged to the Sor- 
bonne library already in the 14th century.8® We shall call it “S.” The text 
is good, and in general comes very close to A. 

A peculiarity of this whole family is that the attribution is always 
made to “Stephanus de Langton,” and not to “Stephanus Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus” as is the case in C, V, and L. Another noteworthy feature 
is the difference between the first part of these manuscripts and the sec- 
ond. The first part contains full-length questions, which are to be found 
in the other families, whereas the second part has inferior quality ques- 
tions, very few of which can be found in the other families.* 

To give some idea of the relation of the families to one another, we 
shall give a few of the statistics arrived at by Alys Gregory in her com- 
parative study of the manuscripts.*! We shall consider the manuscripts 
C, CH, V, and A, which are representative. 

1) A little over half of the “summa” of C is found in V (ff.200d-208a) 
and in CH (ff.93v-103), but not in A. 

2) Of the 60 questions of Ca, 38 are in V, 36 in CH, 42 in A. 

3) Of the 99 questions of Cb, 38 are in V, 42 in CH, 23 in A. 

4) Of the 32 questions of Cc, 28 are in V, 24 in CH, 7 in A. 

5) Of the 25 questions of Cd, 15 are in V, 16 in CH, 8 in A. 

6) Of the 37 questions of Ce, 37 are in V, 35 in CH, 17 in A. 

7) Of 171 questions in V, 158 are in CH, 159 in C, 67 in A. 

8) Of 194 questions in CH, 158 are in V, 160 in C, ?? in A. 

87Cf. M. Grabmann, Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, 11 (Freiburg in 
Breisgau, 1911), p. 500, n. 4. 

88 A. Landgraf, Das Wesen der lasslichen Siinde in der Scholastik bis Thomas 
von Aquin, (Bamberg, 1923), p. XIII, n. 2; A. Landgraf, “Eine ungedruckte litur- 
gische Abhandlung des Kardinals Stephan von Langton,” in Theologie und Glaube, 
XV (1923), 267, n. 4; O. Lottin, “Les premiers linéaments du traité de la syndérése 
au moyen Age,” in Revue néo-scolastique de philosophie, XXVIII (1926), 430, n. 3. 

89 F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 177, 0. 1. 

90 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 169. 


91 All these statistics are taken from Gregory’s article, either directly by tran- 


scription, or indirectly by mathematical computation: cf. A. Gregory, “The Cam- 
bridge Manuscript.” 
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9) Of the 45 questions of the first part of A, 38 are in Ca. 
10) Of the 122 questions of the second part of A, 21 are verbatim in 
other manuscripts, 33 are similar to questions in other manuscripts. 
From the examination and comparison of the various manuscripts, we 
can now draw some general conclusions: 
1) There are three families of manuscripts: 
a) C, which represents the most complete collection; 
b) L, V, and CH, which have the same material in general, though 
the order of the questions is different in CH; 
c) A, AR, R, and S, whose second part is unique. 
2) The order of the questions differs from family to family, though at 
times small groups of questions retain the same order. 
3) There are questions common to two or three families, which are 
either literally or substantially identical. 
4) The substantially identical questions contain notable textual variants. 
5) Each family, and in fact each manuscript, has some questions which 
cannot be found elsewhere. 
Growing out of this examination are a series of problems: 
1) Concerning the nature of Cb, 
2) concerning the apparent split into two sections in CH, 
3) concerning the nature of the second half of family A. 
These problems will demand further study by competent scholars. 


Authenticity of the Questions 


There are two phases to the question of the authenticity of Stephen 
Langton’s collected questions. The first has to do with the authenticity of 
the questions in general. In other words, the problem may be formulated: 
Does the bulk of the questions in each manuscript belong to Langton? 
The second phase has to do with the authenticity of individual questions 
or with sections of the manuscripts. Then, there is, of course, the further 
problem, whether the individual questions were written by Langton him- 
self or merely represent the reportationes of students, whether examined 
or not examined by the Master. 

Regarding the first problem, the authenticity of the bulk of the ques- 
tions in each manuscript, there has been some doubt concerning one or 
the other manuscript. Lottin once doubted the authenticity of V,°? but 
later retracted his statements.®* A difficulty regarding the attribution of R 


®2Q. Lottin, “Les premiers linéaments,” pp. 437-441. 
*8 Cf. O. Lottin, review of G. Lacombe, “The Questiones (I).” 
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was solved by Landgraf and Lottin in favor of Langton, as mentioned 
above. 

Whatever may have been said to the contrary, we cannot doubt the 
general authenticity of the questions in our eight manuscripts. Of the 
eight, seven are explicitly attributed to Langton; only CH is anonymous. 
From the abundance of material common to the various families, we can 
safely say that we are dealing with Langton questions in each of the 
manuscripts. 

This is confirmed by the references we find to the questions in other 
works, be they of Langton or of other authors. Thus, Langton himself in 
his commentary on the Magna Glossatura of Peter Lombard refers to his 
own questions, and the references can be verified. The same is true of the 
references he makes from the questions to his commentary on the Magna 
Glossatura.** Moreover, Guy of Orchelles cites Cantuariensis three times, 
and the doctrine is found in Stephen’s questions.** Roland of Cremona 
likewise refers to a doctrine found in the questions.®* Especially in Godfrey 
of Poitiers do we find a heavy dependence on the questions of Langton. 
He often quotes his Magister, who is none other than Stephen.** How- 
ever, we must be a little careful with his works, because he borrows heavily 
from other authors as well. 

There are some special arguments in favor of the authenticity of the 
contents of one or the other manuscript. In C, for example, there is written 
across the top of each folio “Ste” on the reverse side and “phani” on the 
right side. Moreover, the great care taken in the correction and ar- 
rangement of most of the questions in the C manuscript is a good indi- 
cation that the compiler was conversant with Langton material and was 
making a good compilation. Regarding manuscript V, Lacombe and Land- 
graf have found Godfrey of Portiers’ citations of Langton to be so close 
to it that they have suggested at least the possibility that V represents his 
reportationes of the lectures and disputations in Langton’s classes. 

Thus, we have established the general authenticity of the questions. 


®4Cf. G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (III),” pp. 129-164; A 
Landgraf, Einfiihrung, 125-126. 

*5 Cf. O. Lottin, review of G. Lacombe, “The Questiones (I).” Landgraf found 
the doctrine cited by Guy in Stephen’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 
A. Landgraf, “Die Wirkung der Taufe im ‘Fictus’ und im ‘Contritus’ nach der 
Lehre der Friihscholastik,” in Acta Pont. Academiae Romanae, VIII (new series) 
(1943), 343-344. 

Lottin, “Les premiers linéaments,” p. 430, 
ed CE G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The > ate (III),” pp. 116-122. 
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Now the new problem arises concerning the individual questions. Are all 
of them Langtonian in origin? 

First, let us explain the reason why this question can be asked. It would 
seem as though the questions do not represent a series of lectures given by 
Langton in any specific order. They betray rather the nature of disputa- 
tiones or the determinationes thereof. As explained earlier in this article, 
the disputations took place at times as a complementary part of the class 
lecture, at times separately from the lecture. From these discussions most 
probably came the written questions which we find either inserted into 
commentaries or collected separately. Judging from the disorder in the vari- 
ous collections of questions which have been found, we may say that just as 
the discussions were never intended to form a coherent course in theology, 
so were they never intended to be compiled into an orderly book. Most 
probably the questions first circulated singly or at times in blocks or series 
of a few questions, and only in the course of time were they put together 
into collections.** This being the case, we can easily see how some foreign 
matter may have crept into the collections, making it necessary for us to 
ask whether each single question is Langton’s or not. Up till now, this 
problem has been brought up more than once,®® but no adequate attempt 
has been made to disentangle what is strictly Langton’s from the other 
matter in the manuscripts. 

In answer to the problem, we may say that it is safe to assert that if 
any single question is present in all eight manuscripts it is Langton’s. 
Regarding those found in only one or the other manuscript, we need not 
reject them absolutely, though they must be handled more carefully and 
confirmed from other sources. We can apply to them the criteria used 
above for the authenticity of the questions in general, particularly the 
criterion of citations by Langton and other authors. If there is no confirma- 
tion from those sources, we can have recourse to style, doctrine, formulas, 
and similar indications, remembering always that these rarely yield more 
than a high degree of probability. 

At times, however, we have positive indications which make us doubt 
the authenticity of certain questions. Thus, it happens often that at the 
end of a quire of parchment, the first amanuensis left some blank columns. 
These have been filled in later by other hands. There are examples of this 

®8G. Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (II),” pp. 155-156; A. Land- 
graf, “Quelques collections,” p. 115. 

°° For example, by Landgraf, who answers by affirming that there are beyond 


a doubt reportationes in the collections of Stephen’s questions. A. Landgraf, Ein- 
fiihrung, p. 124. 
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at the end of Ca and of Cb, and again after the table of contents at the 
end of C. The questions in these sections must be treated with caution. 
Sometimes they can be found in other Langton manuscripts, but not 
always. For example, question 155 (ff.279v-281v) in C, which is the last 
of the section Cb, and is found nowhere else in the eight manuscripts has 
recently been definitely declared unauthentic.* 

Closely related to the problem of authenticity is that of the composition 
by the author himself as opposed to the reportatio by the students. In our 
case, do we have to do with Langton’s own determinationes as worked 
out by himself, or are we dealing only with reportationes? A solution of 
this problem has never been published. For anyone who attempts it, it 
would seem well to give special attention to the doubtful second section of 
the family A, beginning with question 46, and also section Cb, since they 
are of a different nature than the other questions generally. 

A singular case is found in Cd, where the questions 189-196 are not 
found in any other manuscript. Each of these questions has a peculiar little 
introduction and they are arranged systematically. We are inclined to 
believe with Gregory that these questions may have been at least par- 
tially rewritten by the compiler of Cc-Ce.’®* This view is strengthened by 
the fact that once the introduction is finished, we seem to find the usual 
Langton style, especially in the later questions of the group, and the doc- 
trine is in accord with what Langton has to say elsewhere. 


Time of Composition 


A clear distinction must be drawn between the time when the ques- 
tions were written and the time they were put into collections, as is evident 
from the mode in which the questions came into being and were circu- 
lated, as described above. The text itself offers some indications as to the 
date the questions were written, while the marginal notes are an aid in 
establishing the date of compilation, particularly of manuscript C. 

The time of composition of the questions is, to all appearances, the 
latter part of the teaching career of our author, that is from about the turn 
of the century till 1206, when he became cardinal and left Paris. There is 
no solid reason for putting the questions after the time of his teaching,’ 


100 F, M. Henquinet, “Les questions inédites d’Alexandre de Halés sur les fins 
derniéres,” in RTAM, X (1938), 61, n.24, 275. 

101 A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 212. 

102 The citation of Stephanus Cancellarius (Stephen of Rheims—chancellor 1214- 
1218) in the commentary on Romans does not militate against our statement, be- 
cause, as Landgraf states, the only solid conclusion possible is that the particular 
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and indeed, if they represent school exercises, as seems to be the case, we 
have a positive reason for putting them before 1206. This date is further 
confirmed by the fact that Godfrey of Poitiers used Stephen’s questions in 
some of his own questions which he wrote before his own Summa (1213- 
1215).°? Another confirmation exists in this, that several vestiges of 
Stephen’s questions appear in the Summa of Robert of Courson, which 
was written between 1204 and 1208.1 

There are, moreover, several indications which lead us to the approxi- 
mate establishment of the terminus post quem of the writing of the ques- 
tions. The first of these is found in Ca (f. 195d), where Stephen says: “De 
bonis Ecclesiae subveniendum est regi, sicut quando ecclesia anglicana 
redemit Richardum regem Anglorum.”*® Since the ransom spoken of 
took place in 1193, it is clear that the question with the above statement 
was written at least some time after that year.’ 

In Cd (f.313d) we read: “Videtur quod scandalum faciat cum sit 
occultus peccator, et ita peccat, licet multi coram Domino Fulcone ita 
facerent.”?® Here is an allusion to a certain Fulk (died 1202), a curate 
of Neuilly near Paris, who achieved great fame by his apostolic labors 
between 1195 and 1197, and who began preaching the crusade in 1197.1 
We can conclude from this that this question was written at least after 
1195-96.1° 

An argument for a still later date is found in the citation by name of 
Peter of Corbeil. This is found in Ca (f.204c), where Stephen writes: 
“Alii dicunt, de quorum opinione fuit Corboliensis,” referring to an 
opinion concerning the increase of guilt by the commission of an outward 
act. This same question with the identical words is found in L (f. 49b) 
and V (f.220b) and in A (f.246d) and the rest of its family (AR, f. 100c; 
R, f.43b; S, f. 48c). It is significant that in the A family, the question 
occurs in the first part, before the dubious second section. We have here 





manuscript in which the citation is found came into existence after the time of 
Stephanus Rhemensis, not that the work itself was first written then. At best, we 
can admit that Stephen Langton retouched his work at that late period, cf. A. 
Landgraf, “Zur Chronologie der Werke Stephen Langtons,” in RT AM, III (1931), 
68-69; A. Landgraf, Einfihrung, p. 126. 

103, Lottin, “Quatre ‘Quaestiones’,” p- 150. 

104 A. Landgraf, “Die Schriftzitate,” p. 87. 

705 Cf. A. Gregory, “The Cambridge Sime? p.1 

106 The same text occurs in L (f.82b-c), V (f.249c), pe CH (f.18r). 

107 Cf. A. Gregory, loc.cit. 

108M. and Ch. Dickson, “Le cardinal Robert de —, sa vie,” in Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, 1X (1934), 66. 

109 The same text is found in L (f.76d), V (f.126d), and CH (£.244d). 
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a constant testimony of all the manuscripts except one, CH, which does 
not have exactly the same treatment of this question. Now, it has been 
observed that although some authors of this period cite living people 
by name in their works, they never name anyone who is actually teach- 
ing. Applying this principle to the case in point, we would expect to 
place these citations after the time when Peter of Corbeil became bishop, 
that is after 1199 when he was elevated to the see of Cambrai.'?° 

This date is further corroborated by the cross-references from the 
questions to Langton’s own Pauline commentary, that is, his commentary 
on the Magna Glossatura of Peter Lombard. Let us illustrate by one 
text which occurs in a question pertaining to the sacraments. Stephen 
makes a reference to his commentary on Timothy: “ut plenius diximus 
super primam ad Timotheum.” This same text occurs in all the manu- 
scripts: in Ca, f.206c; in CH, f.37v; in L, f.30d; in V, f. 198d; in A, 
f.245a; in AR, f. 98a; in R, f. 41c; in S, f. 46c. Now, according to the reckon- 
ings of Lacombe, we are to put the Pauline commentaries between 1200- 
1203.'"" If we grant that the questions and the commentaries grew out of 
two complementary school exercises, the lecture and the disputation, dur- 
ing the same period of time, we have here another argument for putting 
the terminus post quem of the questions at about 1200. 

The general impression, then, that we get from all these indications is 
that the questions are to be placed at the turn of the century, more exactly 
ca. 1200-1206. This holds for at least some of the questions in each of the 
manuscripts which we possess. Whether it is to be applied to the second 
part of the A family or to Cb depends on the answer given to the question 
of the Langtonian nature of the questions they contain. 

Thus far, we have treated the chronology of the questions without tak- 
ing into account the opinion that there are different series of questions 
and different redactions of Langton’s Pauline commentary.’” It happens 
often enough within the eight manuscripts that there are differences of 
doctrine between one question and another treating of the same matter.’”® 
Moreover, just as there are cross-references from the questions to the com- 


110 Cf. F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, p. 70; U. Chevalier, Répertoire des 
sources historiques du moyen age, Bio-bibliographie, II (ed. 2, Paris, 1907); col. 3706. 

111 G, Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” pp. 61-63. 

112 G, Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (III),” pp. 159-164. Landgraf 
later (1948) says that the different redactions of this commentary have not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. A. Landgraf, Einfihrung, p. 125. 

448G, Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The al shy (III),” pp. 163-164. 
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mentary, so are there cross-references from the commentary to the ques- 
tions.""* From this combination, several problems arise: 

1) Which questions belong to one series, which to the other? 2) Do 
the different “series” of questions represent different redactions by Lang- 
ton, or are they merely different reportationes of the same lecture or dis- 
putation? 3) If they are different redactions, which of them was written 
earlier? 4) When was the first one written? when the second? 

The first problem, which is of prime importance, is perhaps the most 
difficult to solve, and to date, nobody has published a solution of it. It will 
require a thorough study of the doctrine as well as of the cross-references 
from the questions to other works and vice versa. 

To the second question, Lacombe and Landgraf have answered in 
favor of different redactions, rather than in favor of different reportationes 
of the same school exercise, saying that the reportationes theory would not 
sufficiently explain the textual identity which occurs at times between 
two versions of the same question.’*° 

The answer to the third problem depends on the first problem, and 
hence we can give no solution. 

The fourth problem has received a tentative answer placing the first 
redaction as early as 1180-1190."** This is based on a phrase in Langton’s 
commentary on Genesis, dated by Lacombe between 1180 and 1185: “Ut 
patet in quaestione de Trinitate.”*** However, the word, quaestio, in this 
text does not necessarily indicate a literary work, but should rather be 
understood in the sense of a doctrinal problem or the theological treat- 
ment of the Trinity. This argument aside, we do not think it is necessary 
to go back so far before i200. In fact, both redactions could be placed 
between 1200 and 1206, still leaving Langton time enough to go through 
his course on the Pauline epistles and the related questions twice. However, 
we do not wish to make any final assertion concerning the first “series” of 
questions, because we believe that before one series of questions will have 
been sifted from the other, the solutions of the other problems will neces- 
sarily be merely tentative. Nonetheless, until further investigations shall 
have been made, we believe that our conclusion may be accepted, namely 
that the bulk of the questions were written ca. 1200-1206. 

We may also note in conclusion that we do not believe the theory of 


114 Ibidem, pp. 129-164. 

115 G, Lacombe and A. Landgraf, “The Questiones (II),” p. 158. 

116 F, M. Powicke, “Bibliographical Note,” p. 556. 

117 Cf, G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, “Studies on the Commentaries,” p. 63. 
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two redactions is necessary to explain the multiple cross-references be- 
tween the commentaries and the questions, because we can think of 
the scriptural commentary and the questions as coming into being simul- 
taneously and parallel to each other. Hence, a cross-reference in either 
one to the earlier part of the other would be a very natural phenomenon 
without demanding a double redaction of both works. This observation, 
of course, is purely theoretical, and would have to stand the test of a thor- 
ough examination of all the documents involved before it could be adopted 
securely. 


Date of Compilation 


After treating the date of composition of the questions, we shall now 
consider the dates of the compilation of the archetypes of the various col- 
lections. As was mentioned above, the general impression given by the 
manuscripts is that the questions were circulated singly or in small groups, 
and were never intended by the author to form a systematic body of 
doctrine. 

The question now arises: When were the different compilations made? 
We cannot give an answer for each of the compilations. However, regard- 
ing the A family, we have a very slight indication that it was made before 
Stephen became archbishop of Canterbury, in that the rubrical attribution 
in all four manuscripts of this family consistently speaks of “Stephanus 
de Longuetona,” never mentioning “Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus.” How- 
ever, this argument is of little positive value, since it is merely an argument 
ex silentio. We would need other indications from marginal notes, etc., 
before asserting a date for the archetype of this family. Then, too, it would 
be difficult to determine whether this date should refer to both the first 
and the second sections of these manuscripts. 

The manuscripts, L, V, and C, are all rubricated with “Stephanus 
Cantauriensis Archiepiscopus.” This would lead us to believe that their 
compilation has as its terminus post quem the date of Stephen’s elevation 
to the see of Canterbury. 

In ms. C, there are added chronological indications in the marginal 
notes of the successive correctors. According to the opinion of Alys 
Gregory, they would put the completion of the compilation of C some- 
where within the first fifteen years of the thirteenth century.'"® There are 
two main arguments upon which she bases her calculations. The last cor- 
rector of the manuscript wrote in the margin on f. 317r: “Audivi Magis- 


118 A, Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 172. 
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trum Stephanum Rhemensen.” Now Stephen of Rheims, dean of the 
chapter of Paris, died in 1221. Hence, Gregory concludes, the corrector 
was in Paris before the date of the death of Stephen and had heard him 
preaching.’’® Again, the last corrector writes on f. 314v: “In qua opinione 
est Cantor Londiniensis.” This is a reference to Benedict of Sansetun, the 
Precentor of St. Paul’s who became bishop of Rochester in December, 1214. 
Since the corrector would hardly call him Cantor Londiniensis after his 
elevation to the episcopate, Gregory concludes that the last corrector prob- 
ably finished his work before that date.’”° 

We are inclined to believe that the date of the compilation of C is not 
quite as early as the arguments above seem to indicate, since they give 
1214 as a probable terminus ante quem. We should prefer to reverse 
Gregory’s procedure and investigate the problem from the point of view 
of the “terminus post quem.” For there are several chronological indica- 
tions which serve this purpose well. In fact, even Gregory’s arguments do 
not stand in the way of a later date. 

1) Magister H., the director of the compilation and principal corrector 
of ms. C, writing in pencil at the bottom of folio 330v, says: “Nota quod 
Cantuariensis dicebat.” This statement must certainly be put after Stephen’s 
elevation to the see of Canterbury in December, 1206. 


2) Magister H. directed the scribe to write a correction on f. 192d, 
which contains the name of Praepositinus. Part of the long correction 
reads: “. . . unam opinionem ex opinione Prepositini et Petri Corboliensis 
faciunt.” V and S, though they have the same context, omit the words 
quoted above. Granted that Praepositinus died February 25, 1210, as 


chancellor of the University of Paris,’** and granted that active Masters 


were not cited by name, this correction of Magister H. is to be placed after 
February 1210. 

3) Cantor Londiniensis became bishop of Rochester in 1214. According 
to Gregory, he had been a prominent judge up till that time.’*? The argu- 
ment she uses to set the date of the completion of the compilation before 
1214 is that the corrector would not have called him “Cantor Londiniensis” 
after he had become bishop.’** This argument is not conclusive, however, 


119 [bidem, pp. 172, 188-189. 

120 Toc.cit. 

121 G, Lacombe, La vie et les oeuvres de Prévostin, (Bibliothéque thomiste, 11) 
(Kain, 1927), p. 46. 

122 A, Gregory, “The Cambridge Manuscript,” p. 189. He was “first precentor” 
from 1203 to 1214, ibidem, p. 189, n.105. 
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since there is more than one case in which a man was called by his former 
name even after he had received a bishopric, probably because he had 
become famous under his former name. Not knowing the facts of the 
scholastic career of the Cantor, we will not attempt to apply the rule about 
not citing a man while he is in the schools. However, we can say this, that 
the present citation of the Cantor does not stand in the way of a date later 
than 1214 for the completion, or even for the beginning ofthe compila- 
tion of manuscript C. 

4) In another place, Magister H. refers to “Dominus Innocentius 
Tertius” (f.184d): “Audivi Dominum Innocentium Tertium dicen- 
tem... .” It would seem odd to give the name of the Pope if he were still 
reigning. We might expect to read simply: “Audivi Dominum Papam.” 
We may, therefore, doubt whether Magister H. wrote this remark before 
the death of Innocent III, July 16, 1216. 

5) The chronology of Stephen of Rheims is rather baffling. Alys 
Gregory merely mentions that he died in 1221 and that he preached in 
Paris as dean of the chapter. If it was in Stephen’s preaching that our 
corrector heard the opinion he quotes, and if the preaching took place 
after Stephen had become dean of the Chapter at Paris as Gregory seems 
to imply, then we have an argument for placing the compilation not before 
1215, as she would have it, but rather after 1216, because it was in 1216 
that he became dean. 

On the other hand, Glorieux tells us that Master Stephen of Rheims 
succeeded John de Candelis as chancellor of the University in 1214, and 
kept this position till 1218.’** He says nothing of Stephen’s being dean of 
the chapter, mentioning only that he was a canon of Notre Dame. He says 
also that according to Gallia Christiana Stephen was dean of Rheims from 
1226-1239. This certainly conflicts with the date of death given by 
Gregory.’”* In the light of these things, we believe that Glorieux rightly 
speaks of the possibility of the existence of a second Stephen of Rheims. 

If the corrector refers to this second Stephen, who was chancellor from 
1214-1218, applying our principle of not quoting anyone active in the 
schools, we would expect to put the citation after 1218, when he quitted 
his position as chancellor. It may be noted that here we would not be 
dealing with the quotation of a sermon. If he refers to a Stephen who was 
Dean of the Chapter of Paris from 1216 to 1221, when he died, we would 


124P, Glorieux, Répertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au Xllle siécle, 
(Etudes de philosophie médiévale, 17) (Paris, 1933), n.112. 
125 Following Histoire littéraire de la France, XVII, 230-233. 
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be led to put the date of the citation after 1216, and possibly even after 
1221. 

After considering all these chronological leads, we should like to put 
the terminus post quem for the completion of the compilation of C at 
about 1214-1216. As far as we can see, there is no solid positive indication 
regarding the time it was finished. It would not be absurd to suggest that 
the work was completed before the death of Langton in 1228. If only we 
knew the identity of Magister H. or of his collaborating correctors, we 
could get a clue from the date of their death for the terminus ante quem. 
As things stand, however, any argument adduced seems to take on the 
nature of an argument ex silentio and forms an unsteady basis for the 
computation of the date before which the compilation of the manuscript 
Cambridge, St. John’s College, 57, was finished. 

Having examined these basic problems concerning the life and works 
of Langton, particularly concerning the eight manuscripts which contain 
collections of the theological questions, we believe that we have a solid 
enough basis on which to conduct further research in the field of Langton’s 
questions, be it of a doctrinal or historico-critical nature. We hope in the 
future to continue work in this field. For the present, we trust that this 
article has shown that the bulk of the material contained in the eight 
manuscripts of collected questions is Langtonian and represents, in the 
main, the ideas of our author. Further, we believe it has been established 
that the major part of the questions was written during Langton’s teach- 
ing term, more specifically between 1200-1206, and that the Cambridge 
manuscript was compiled at a later date, and finished sometime after 1214- 
1216. 

In order to arrive at a more specific determination of chronology and 
of doctrinal development, it remains necessary to make a tabulation of the 
material contained in all these manuscripts and to make a comparative 
study between these questions and the others contained in some of the 
commentaries of our author. All this, it is hoped, will eventually lead to a 
critical edition of the guaestiones. 


Louis Ant, O.F.M. 


Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill. 





THE LITURGICAL LEGISLATION 
OF THE 
FRANCISCAN RULES 


HE MENDICANT Movement gave rise to a grave disciplinary 

problem in the Church." In the ecclesiastical organization there was 
no place for gospel-preaching, free lance laymen and clerics. Until the end 
of the twelfth century the popes consistently frowned upon them. In- 
nocent III, recognizing the signs of the time, changed the official policy of 
his predecessors. His protection of the orthodox fraternities opened the 
way for development; yet, it was a winding path, blocked with obstacles 
numerous and complicated. 

The ideal of the Poor Man of Assisi, at first only related to the Move- 
ment, soon became its finest expression. In a few years a whole world 
stood behind Francis and his first companions. Clerics and laymen, learned 
and ignorant, lived according to the gospel. “They gave a wonderful ex- 
ample of humility, going barefoot in their long, ample, grey, hooded 
habits, patched and girded with a cord. On Sundays and festivals they 
went forth from their dwellings and preached in the parish churches and 
other places where people came together . . . carrying their bibliothecae? 
in satchels hung from their shoulder. Eventually they built schools, then 
houses and friaries and, finally, with the aid of wealthy citizens, spacious 
and lofty churches and offices. From the Sovereign Pontiff they obtained 
privileges and permission (indulgentiae) for building chapels in the 
towns, so that they might say Mass and hear confession, because many 
were less willing to confess to their own priests and were in spiritual 
danger. Then they set up schools of theology in their own houses. Lectur- 
ing and disputing and preaching to the people, they reaped no small 
harvest for the barns of Christ . . .” It was Matthew Paris* who in these 
lines sketched the history of little more than twenty-five years. Still, it is 


1H. Grundmann, Religiose Bewegungen im Mittelalter in Historische Studien 
..- Heft 267, Berlin 1935, 59 ff., 70 ff., 91, 97 ff. 

2 That is their bibles; see Ducange, Glossarium s.v.—E. Clop, St. Frangois et la 
liturgie de la chapelle papale in Arch. Franc. Hist. xix, 1926, 758, V. D. Scudder, 
The Franciscan adventure, London s.a. (1931), 126, note 7, and M. Righetti, Storia 
liturgica ii, Milan 1946, 462, give it unduly the wider meaning of Office books and 
breviaries. 

8Historia Anglorum. Chronica minor, London 1866, 109 (Rolls Series). 
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the view of an outsider—and a jealous one too. The outline is too smooth. 
It lacks the force and the tormented conflict, the struggle for an ideal 
which spread at such a speed that it endangered the common sense of 
proportion.* The old life of Rivo Torto was an ideal and a reality; both 
of them soon became impossible. Many, even those of good will, missed 
the necessary direction and changed it into homeless wandering and doing 
odd jobs. They were the always-happy, who have no problems, never see 
danger and ignore the need for discussion. But clerics and scholars 
clamoured for education, security of work, fixed abodes, a regular life. 
They wanted organization. The latter was not the strongest point in 
Francis’ character. 

When, in 1220, Francis returned to Italy from a missionary journey 
to the Holy Land, he found his brotherhood confused, bewildered and 
distressed. It had reached the painful crisis out of which the Order had 
to be born. While maintaining some characteristics of its own, it took its 
place in the Church according to the then prevailing concept of religious 
life. The dangerous stage of the internal crisis lies between the years 1220 
and 1223 in which legend is difficult to separate from history.’ Francis 
worked out three Rules: the first one, generally called the Rule of 1221, 
was mostly a compilation of what previously had been concluded; the 
second, made at Fonte Colombo, was either lost or destroyed; the third, a 
second edition of this project, was given official papal confirmation by 
Honorius III in the bull Solet annuere of 29 November 1223,* Ever since 
it has been the foundation stone of the Franciscan Order. 

It is in this Rule that we first meet the liturgical ordinance which is 
the cause of the interest of the Friars Minor in the liturgy of the papal 
court. But the history of the Franciscan breviary does not begin in 1223 
nor does the final Rule explain the significance of liturgy in this new mode 
of life. What is more, both from a liturgical and juridical point of view 
it results in a break with the past. Various reasons have so far prevented 
historians from guessing at the intricacy of this problem. Yet, the early 
Franciscan liturgy is definitely to be distinguished into two sharply con- 


*See the interpolation in a letter of James of Vitry in G. Golubovich, Biblioteca 
bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa, i, Quaracchi ..., 7, n. I. 

5 Gratien, Histoire de la fondation et de lévolution de l’Ordre des Fréres Mineurs 
au xiit° siécle, Paris 1928, 15. 

6 Gratien, op. cit., 69, 75, 107, 120, 156ff., 173ff., etc. 

TJ. R. H. Moorman, The Sources for the life of St. Francis of Assisi, Manchester 
1940, 30ff. 

8 Opuscula sancti Patris Francisci Assisiensis, in Bibliotheca Franciscana ascetica 
Medi Aevi, i Quaracchi 1904, 63ff. 
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trasting periods: the first lies between the oral confirmation of the brother- 
hood in 1210 by Innocent III and the solemn promulgation of the final 
Rule in 1223, the second begins in 1223 and ends with the correction of 
Haymo of Faversham in 1243-4. The first period is of vital importance for 
the general history of the portable breviary, the second for our knowledge 
of the Office of the papal court. 


Liturgical practice and legislation before 1223 


When Francis and his first companions returned from Rome in 1210, 
they were all clerics. Innocent III, convinced in a dream that Francis was 
to sustain the Lateran which threatened to fall into ruins, had approved 
the guiding principles of their life: a strip of parchment with a few sen- 
tences of the gospel, mostly words of Christ himself. The pope had given 
them the ‘small tonsure’® which regularized their position as preachers 
but did not oblige them to any special duty, such as the recitation of the 
Divine Office. For a short time then they lived near the Rivo Torto and 
assisted the sick in the leper house of San Lazzaro dell’Arce.*® Soon they 
went about in the valleys, preaching and giving good example, working 
if need be, for their sustenance. With other fervent Christians they went 
to the cathedral of San Rufino or to St. George’s in Assisi to assist at Mass 
and the Canonical Hours; during their apostolic journeys they went to the 
parish church, some chapel or nearby monastery."* If there was no such 
opportunity, they said the Our Father, some prayers or psalms at the 
time that Office was said in church.’* Except for Sylvester, a priest of 
Assisi, and Peter Catani, formerly canon of the cathedral, they did not 
know how to say the Office,* nor did they have any books.’** When oc- 
casionally they got one, Francis gave it to the poor.’ 

Then Francis saw the number of his brethren growing and, after his 
visit to Spain, he thought of a fixed abode and a suitable place where they 

® St. Bonaventure, Legenda maior, cap. 3, n. 10 in Opera omnia viii, ed. Quaracchi, 
512"; ed. Analecta Franciscana x, ed. Quaracchi, 571: Fecit (Innocentius) coronas 
parvulas fieri, ut verbum Dei libere praedicarent. 

10 See A Fortini, 1 documenti degli archivi assisani e alcuni punti controversi della 
vita di san Francesco in Arch. Franc. Hist. xiii, 1950, 23 ff. 

11See Angelus of Chiarino, Expositio Regulae; ed. L. Oliger, Quaracchi 1921, 


82, and the anecdote of the provincial chapter of Worms in 1222, in Jordan of Giano, 
Chronica in Anal. Franc. i, 10, n. 26. 

12 Thomas of Celano, Legenda prima, pars i, cap. 18; Anal. Franc. x, 37, n. 473 
Actus beati Francisci, cap. 8; ed. P. Sabatier, Paris 1902, 27f. 

181 Celano, pars i, cap. 17; Anal. Franc. x, 35, 0. 45. 

14St. Bonaventure, op. cit., cap. 3; Opera omnia viii, 511; Anal. Franc. x, 572; 
II Celano, pars 2, cap. 58, Anal. Franc. x, 184, n. 91. 

15 Speculum perfectionis, cap. 38; ed. P. Sabatier, Paris 1898, 69; II Celano, loc. cit. 
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could say their prayers. He asked for and obtained from the Benedictines 
of Monte Subasio the chapel of St. Mary of the Angels, right in the mid- 
dle of the valley.** They settled there, gathered in their own chapel and 
life became somewhat more stable.17 The unlettered said their prayers as 
before: the Our Father with Francis’ paraphrase and the Adoramus te."® 
Others knew the psalter, the Offices of the Virgin and the Dead, some 
hymns and traditional prayers. At home they said their psalms together. 
Francis himself was ordained deacon;*® henceforth he had to say public 
prayers like priests and clerics in Holy Orders.” Up to the death of Peter 
Catani (1221) Office books and even psalters were very scarce** and a 
luxury which they happily renounced for the love of poverty. So regular 
performance of the Office, whether chant or recitation, was out of the 
question, as also because, except for the chapel of Portiuncola, the friars 
had no oratorios or chantries until the end of 1224.7” 

But priests and clerics, who joined the brotherhood, wanted to say 
some Office. The general rule ‘No breviary no Office’ was all right for 
Francis, who loved poverty more than anything else; others preferred 
to have books in order to continue what they used to do before. They 
reminded Francis that extreme poverty with no books, no roof, no chapel, 
Was not just a virtue but also an obstacle to many things equally good and 
praiseworthy: one of these was the daily recitation of the Divine Office. 
Some of them agreed with the saint that, because of poverty, they should 
not have choirs and choir breviaries like the monks. But then, at least, he 
should allow them to have a psalter or a portable breviary. The monks, 
indeed, did not need these. The few occasions when they went on a journey 
were a sufficient excuse for saying other prayers instead of the Office. 
Moreover, in every monastery where they stopped, there were plenty of 
choir books from which one could make up what was still to be said.?* 

16 Speculum perfect., cap. 55; ed. cit., 96f. 

17 Actus b. Francisci, loc. cit. 

18] Celano, pars 1, cap. 17; Anal. Franc. x, 35, n. 45- 

19 A. Callebaut, St. Francois levite, in Arch. Franc. Hist. xx, 1927, 193ff. 

20 The history of the canonical obligation will be studied elsewhere. 

21 Speculum perfect., loc. cit.; Bartholomew of Pisa, Liber de conformitate vitae 
b. Francisci ad vitam domini lhesu, lib. 2, fruct. 4, in Anal. Franc. v, 110. 

22]. H. Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum i, Rome 1759, 20, n. 17.—The lack of 
places in which to say the Office is revealed once more in a bull of March 1222, loc. 
cit., g., when Honorius III gave them permission to celebrate in their churches during 
an interdict, “if you come to have any.” 

23 Elsewhere it will be shown in detail that portable breviaries were hardly known 
before the beginning of the 13th century. So far I have found 86 breviaries and 15 


fragments of breviaries which date from the 11th and 12th centuries. Of these 73 are 
of monastic and 28 of secular origin. What is more, 83 of them were intended for 
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But the friars were always on the road and never found books in their 
own places. Their work was steadily handicapped if they had to fall back 
on assisting at the Office in the churches. And did voluntary poverty 
relieve those in Holy Orders from the canonical obligation, if the Office 
had to be replaced continuously by other prayers? Others knew that porta- 
ble breviaries were mostly incomplete and, therefore, no solution of the 
problem. More inclined to monastic observances, they wanted choirs, the 
only places where the Office was really safeguarded. Perhaps Francis should 
augment the number of Offices, as the monks had done.** And what kind 
of Office had to be said: that of the clergy, the cursus saecularis, or that of 
the monks, the cursus monasticus? Still others had never been able to say 
the Office or the psalter. In renouncing the world, they wanted to know 
more of religious life, including the Office. They were looking for a 
psalter and somebody who would teach them to read. These and similar 
questions of public prayer came up for discussion and were proposed to 
the General Chapters in the years immediately preceding 1221. When 
Francis wrote the project of his first Rule,?° he collected the latest con- 


clusions in the third chapter, where the liturgical ordinance runs in this 
way: 


Dicit dominus: Hoc genus demoniorum non potest exire nisi in ieiunio et 
oratione, et iterum: Cum ieiunatis, nolite fieri sicut hypocrite tristes. Propter 
hoc omnes fratres, sive clerici sive laici, faciant divinum officium, laudes et 
orationes secundum quod debent facere: 

Clerici faciant officium et dicant pro vivis et pro mortuis secundum con- 
suetudinem clericorum. Pro defectu autem et negligentia fratrum dicant omni 
die Miserere mei deus cum Pater noster; pro fratribus defunctis dicant De 
profundis cum Pater noster. Et libros tantum necessarios ad implendum eorum 
officium possint habere. 

Et laicis etiam scientibus legere psalterium liceat eis illud habere. Aliis vero 
nescientibus litteras librum habere non liceat. 





use in choir (they are noted or plain choir breviaries) and only 17 are portable books. 
Of the latter, however, not yet 10 can be said to be real Office books. The others are 
just collections of votive Offices or a Common of the Saints with a ritual and private 
prayers. 

24Van Dijk, Historical liturgy and liturgical history in Dominican Studies ii, 
Oxford 1949, 168ff. 

251 agree with A. Quaglia, Origine e sviluppo della Regola francescana, Naples 
1948, 81ff., in so far as he regards the Rule of 1221 as being written purposely as a 
new revision, to be approved by the pope. Needless to say, it was based on the pre- 
vious collection of statutes, added to the primitive Rule. 

°° Opuscula; ed. cit., 27f.; see Cuthbert, The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, London 
1912, 397. 
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Laici vero dicant Credo in deum et viginti quatuor Pater noster cum Gloria 
patri pro matutino, pro laudibus . . . Pro mortuis septem Pater noster cum 
Requiem eternam et defectu et negligentia fratrum tria Pater noster quolibet 


die. 


However much the result of previous discussions, it is clear that this 
ordinance is a project for the future rather than a reflection of the past. 
Since up to the twenties Office books were very scarce, the first step to- 
wards organization of public worship in the Order was made either shortly 
before or in 1221. Moreover, though the discussions had their origin in the 
development of the simple brotherhood into an Order, their solution 
must have been inspired mainly by the customary practices outside the 
Order. On the other hand, the actual codification is, before and above all, 
Francis’ personal answer to the suggestions made and, therefore, cannot 
be separated either from his personality or ideals. Hence in the following 
pages an attempt has first been made to find Francis’ character in the few 
lines of his liturgical legislation and then to compare it with the customs 
and attitude of his contemporaries. 

Francis’ legislation is broken up into four sections, namely a general 
rule and three particular ones, viz. for clerics, for laybrothers, for edu- 
cated and unlettered. First, on the basis of Mark 9, 28, it is stated that 
spiritual perfection cannot be obtained without prayer and fasting. Hence 
all the friars, clerics as well as laics, have to say some prayers according to 
each one’s state. Then, the obligation of their state is worked out in greater 
detail in the subsequent text, where the prayers, in fact, appear to be 
public: Francis styled them divinum officium and laudes et orationes. 

Clear as is the term ‘Divine Office’, the words ‘lauds and prayers’ are 
vague and uncertain. Luke Wadding** took them as synonymous with 
the preceding Divine Office, an explanation which, for obvious reasons, 
had practically no adherents. The current opinion is that Francis pre- 
scribed some of his own compositions, the spiritual songs and prayers, 
which he continually recommended to his brothers and which he himself 
added to his daily prayers. The most usual were the paraphrase of the 
Our Father, Sanctissime Pater noster, and the lauda Sanctus, sanctus 
(a compilation of texts of the Apocalypse with the refrains of the canticles 
of Daniel 3, 52 and 57), followed by a collect Omnipotens sanctissime.* 


27 Beati patris Francisci Assisiatis opuscula nunc primum collecta tribus tomis 
distincta notis et commentariis asceticis illustrata, Antwerp 1623, 156. 
28 Opuscula, ed. Quaracchi, 11-23. 
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Both the rubrics in the Office of the Passion, another composition of the 
saint, and passages in the writings of his companions leave no doubt that 
the terms Jaudes and oratio more often than not refer to the two pieces 


mentioned. No tradition could, apparently, be better founded than the 
one based on testimonies like these: 


Incipiunt laudes quas ordinavit beatissimus pater noster Franciscus et 
dicebat ipsas ad omnes horas diei et noctis et ante officium beatae Mariae 
virginis sic incipiens Sanctissime Pater noster . . . Deinde dicantur laudes 
Sanctus, sanctus, etc.?° 

. - - Sic dicebat istud officium [passionis] beatus Franciscus: primo dicebat 
orationem quam docuit nos dominus et magister: Sanctissimus Pater noster etc. 
cum laudibus, scilicet Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus. Finitis laudibus cum oratione, 


incipiebat hanc antiphonam, scilicet Sancta Maria. Psalmos dicebat primo de 
sancta Maria.®° 


In spite of all this, one cannot escape the impression that the laudes et 
orationes in the project of 1221 do not have the same meaning. If at the 
beginning Francis may have urged his own laudes and orationes to be 
said as public, non-liturgical prayers, as time went on he became more 
experienced and moderate in his claims for perfection. There is a long- 
winded and far-fetched constitution which he is said to have made against 


useless words,*" where the term Laudes dei is frequently used in connec- 
tion not with the paraphrase of the Our Father but with the Lord’s Prayer 
itself. And yet, the expression was also the official name of the Jauda ‘Tu 
es sanctus, which Francis gave to Leo on La Verna.** Thus it seems that 
all such terms have a generic meaning, while the prayers actually pre- 
scribed became less numerous and complicated. Now, in 1221, Francis 
used the favorite words precisely for the three praises and four prayers 
of the Our Father, just as he wrote in a letter to all faithful:** “Let us 
say laudes and orationes day and night, in this way Pater noster qui es 
in coelis, because we must pray always.” Francis not only disliked legal 
distinctions, he also lacked the ability to compose a legal document. This 


29 Opuscula; ed. cit., 119. 

30 Opuscula, ed. cit., 126. 

31 Speculum perfect., cap. 82; ed. cit., 161 f. See Arch. Franc. Hist. xv, 1922, 312, 
n. 102. 

82 Opuscula, ed. cit., 124. Sabatier, Speculum, 162f., note, identifies the Laudes 
dei with the Sanctus praise, a conclusion which is little justified by the texts. Nor 
were the Laudes dei connected with Francis’ paraphrase. One may compare Specu- 
lum, cap. 82, loc. cit. with II. Celano, pars 2, cap. 119 in Anal. Franc. x, 223, n. 160. 

38 Opuscula, ed. cit., 90. 
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is only the first example which explains why the liturgical provision of 
1221 was far from clear. 

“The Almighty has revealed to me that I must live according to the 
manner of the holy gospel,” Francis said,** and when from 1217 onwards 
the future of his Order was discussed, he would not submit to the decree 
of the Lateran Council and give up his own Rule for any other existing 
monastic Rule, whether St Augustine’s or St Benedict’s. This fully con- 
scious refusal was the negative side of his conviction that what was most 
needed was not hiding away behind the walls of a monastery. He wanted 
something simple, something directly based on the teaching of Christ, 
who preached glad tidings for everybody. He wanted to be perfect in the 
midst of the world, among his fellow men on the market as well as in 
the open field. This mentality was not entirely new. It was a sign of the 
time, of awaking economic and social consciousness, of expanding towns 
overcrowded with people, poor and rich, faithful yet cruel in their bitter 
conflicts and fights for existence and power, of relics and processions. It 
was prepared in the movement and unrest of the Gothic mind, when 
every castle had its chapel but many a cathedral was a stronghold. Yet, it 
was new. When, at the beginning of the twelfth century, Norbert of 
Gennep’s attempt to restore the ancient liturgy of the Rule of St Augus- 
tine had failed,** tradition forced him to fall back on monasticism, then 
just in reform. Hence in the apostolic life of Prémontré we find an 
amalgam of secular liturgy oversaturated with monastic usages of Cluny, 
Citeaux and Chartreux, in short, an Office ‘according to the use of the 
other regular brethren’.** A century later Francis of Assisi, aspiring after 
the radicalism of the gospel, did not want to hear any more of those 
‘regular brethren.’ Whether cleric or laymen, those who followed him 
were to be no more and no less than perfect Christians, just as they could 
be found in every church and chapel along the road. And just because the 
people made no distinction between liturgy and devotion, there was no 
substantial difference between the liturgical obligations of the fratres 
minores, who joined the religious brotherhood (First Order), and the 
fratres and sorores de penitentia, who followed the ideal in their status of 
laymen in the world (Third Order). Both the Rule of 1221 and that of 
the Third Order, approved in the same year, are nothing but an explicit 
codification of what was regarded as an example of Christian perfection: 


84 Testament, in Opuscula, ed. cit., 79. ne 
35 G. Dereine, Le premier Ordre de Prémontré in Revue bénédictine Wii, 1948, 88. 
36 Loc. cit., go. 
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First Order®* Third Order® 

The clerics are to say the Office, All (lettered) are to say the seven 
namely for the living and the dead, canonical Hours: the clerics according 
according to the use of the clergy... to the use of the clergy, 

They may have only the books neces- 
sary for carrying out their duty. 

And the laybrothers able to read those who know the psalter . . . the 
the psalter may have one. The others psalms of the Hours with the Gloria 
who cannot read the psalter are not patri. When they do not go to church 
allowed to have books. (at matins), they are to say the matins 

psalms recited by the Church, or any 
other eighteen psalms, or at least the 


Our Fathers, like the unlettered do at all Hours. 

Uniformity, Francis knew too well, did not exist. In every country 
and diocese, not seldom from church to church, priests and people had 
their own Office, their own feasts and devotions. But the main part, the 
psalms, was the same: God’s praise was everywhere. How could he, poor 
pilgrim under God’s eye and sky, have a preference for a particular rite? 
Any breviary or psalter, given for the love of God by the liberality of his 
fellow men, would do.*® Liturgy, as a part of everyday life, was not typical 
of St. Francis and his first companions. It was the prevailing devotion of 
every good Christian. The characteristic of his Order was that its public 


worship was not bound by the walls of a choir. The ideal was no longer 
the cursus monasticus with all the splendour which consumed the monks 
and left the people cold, but the cursus saecularis, the ‘use of the clergy’*® 


87 Translation of the text, quoted above, p. 180. 

38 Ed. B. Bughetti in Arch. Franc. Hist. xiv, 1921, 116, n. 2; Burchard of Wolfen- 
schiessen in Tertius Ordo v, 1944, 6: Omnes dicant cotidie canonicas horas, videlicet 
matutinum, primam, tertiam, sextam, nonam, vesperas, completorium; clerici se-_. 
cundum ordinem clericorum; scientes psalterium dicant pro prima Deus in nomifit”~ 
tuo et Beati immaculati usque ad Legem pone, et alios psalmos horarum cum Gloria 
patri dicant. Sed cum ad ecclesiam non vadunt, dicant pro matutino psalmos quod 
dicit Ecclesia vel alios quoscumque xviii psalmos vel saltim Pater noster ut illitterati 
in omnibus horis. The revision of Nicholas IV, Tertius Ordo, loc. cit. 95, is some- 
what different. In the last sentence one reads: Cum vero ad ecclesiam non accedant 
pro matutino, psalmos dicere studeant quos dicunt clerici vel ecclesia cathedralis. 
Unlike the edition quoted, I put a comma after matutino instead of after accedant.— 
See the 15th-cent. English translation edited by W. W. Seton, Two fifteenth century 
Franciscan Rules, in Early English Text Society, Original Series 148, London, Oxford 
1914, 51. A French translation has been edited by the same in Revue d’Histoire fran- 
ciscaine iii, 1926, 262 ff. 

39 Hence the 13th-cent. explanation of the Rule of the Third Order explained 
Francis’ words (psalmos quos dicit ecclesia) in this way: psalmos secundum ordinem 
alicuius ecclesie credimus eis sufficere; ed. L. Oligar in Arch. Franc. Hist., xiv, 1921, 
128. 

4° See the letter of Frederick Barbarossa to the abbot of Tegernsee in 1152-5, 
G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, Bonn 1885, 207, n. 91. On this occasion 
he asked for epistle and gospel books ‘secundum ordinem clericorum’. 
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in the parish church, brought to the perfection of what Christian society, 
both laity and clergy, could do for the glory of God and the spiritual 
need of the man in the street. Francis was not liturgically-minded like 
the monks for whom liturgy was synonymous with choir, and prayer with 
cult. He was like his fellow men, whose prayer was liturgical but not 
formal. 

But for many ‘the use of the clergy’ was something more than devotion: 
it was a duty too, prescribed by Canon Law and recognized tradition. 
And who should be bound, and what about the others? “The clerics are 
to say the Office,” Francis wrote in his project of the Rule. Once more, 
he did not write what he thought and what he thought was so self-evident 
that there would have been no need for codification, had poverty not 
asked for it. 

Canon Law, apparently so simple and clear, was based on and made 
for the one recognized form of public worship in choir. Private recitation 
was making up for absence from choir, an exception which was left to 
circumstances of means and devotion. In the apostolic life of the friars 
it was no longer a making up; it became a rule which asked for attention 
and authoritative explanation. Francis had to make up his mind how 
far he wanted his brethren to follow law and tradition. The former con- 
nected the obligation with prebends and benefices, neither of which had 
the interest of the friars. Tradition had brought peacefully together both 
monks and canons under the name of ‘religious’,** whose ancient Rules 
obliged them to say the Canonical Hours in choir.** But the friars were 
neither canons nor monks. What is more, from a liturgical point of view 
they were not even equal to the secular clergy. Before 1223, they had 
neither choirs, nor books, nor even a Rule that obliged them to choral 
duties. They were clerics and laymen living in community, religious men 
but nothing more. Their founder had not the slightest intention to change 
this. If he had wanted to, he should have provided for a uniform liturgy, 
so that Office could be said in choir whenever they came together from 
their wandering for Christ. Yet, he did not bother either about the kind 
of Office or the way in which it was said. 

Moreover, not all religious were bound to say Office. They all said 
public prayers but there were plenty of good religious who never said 
the Canonical Hours at all. A great number of clerics, secular and regular, 


#1 See above, p. 179, n. 20. 
42 F. Suarez, De horis canonicis et laude Dei per cantum et psalmodiam in J. P. 
Migne, Theologiae cursus completus xviii, Paris 1841, cap. 10 and 16ff. 
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were unlettered. Unless they were in Holy Orders or prebendaries, they 
had no obligation whatsoever to instruct themselves. And even though 
Canon Law assumed that ordained clerics were able to read the psalter, 
many of them were not.** Clericus was no longer identical with litteratus 
and psalteratus, nor laicus with illitteratus and idiota, although the terms 
were still used interchangeably, at least in England.** Therefore, the 
constitutions of the Servites mentioned explicitly that “clerics who did 
not know the Canonical Hours, were to say the Our Father in the same 
way as it was laid down for the laics.”** The same rule was observed 
among the Austin Friars, not only by the unlettered but also by those who 
were old and sick.** The ancient Rules of the Carmelites, approved by 
Honorius III and Innocent IV do not even consider the canonical dis- 
tinction between clerics and laics. The basis of their liturgical ordinance 
was simply the literacy:* 
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Hi qui litteras noverunt et legere 
psalmos, per singulas horas eos dicant 
qui ex institutione sanctorum Patrum 
et ecclesiae approbata consuetudine 
ad horas singulas sunt deputati. [Qui 
vero litteras non noverunt viginti 
quinque vicibus dicant Pater in noc- 


Hii qui horas canonicas cum cleri- 
cis dicere noverunt eas dicant se- 
cundum constitutionem sanctorum 
Patrum et ecclesiae approbatam con- 
suetudinem. [Qui eas non noverint 
viginti quinque vicibus Pater noster 
dicant in.... 


turnis vigiliis . .. 


And, if we have to believe John of Braido, the Humiliates kept to the 
same principle:** 


. . . regulam Innocentii tertii acceperunt; ipsi devote qui litteras sciebant, 
licet non essent clerici, psallebant horas canonicas iuxta regulam. 


48 Interesting cases of ignorance are quoted by U. Berliére, Le recrutement dans 
les monastéres bénédictins au xiti® et xiwv* siécles, in Memoires de l Academie de 
Belgique. Classe des Lettres et des Sciences morales et politiques. Collection in 8°. 
Deuxiéme série xviii, Brussels 1924, 10, note 2. 

#4See Ducange, Glossarium vi, 551 and 553; Matthew Paris, Historia, ed. cit., ii, 
go, ad 1201: Magister Symon de Thurnay . . . factus est subito mutus et adeo laicus, 
ut nec alphabetum legere sciret, nec dominicam orationem pronuntiare. 

#5 Monumenta Ordinis Servorum S. Mariae, Rome 1897, 31. 

#6 Jordan of Saxony, Liber vitasfratrum; ed. R. Arbesmann-W. Humfner in Cas- 
siciacum. Studies in St. Augustine and the Augustinian Order i (American Series), 
New York 1943, 184. 

47 Cap. 6 in Bullarium Romanum iii, Turin 1858, 416, and Monumenta historica 
Carmelitana i, Lerins 1907, 13f. 

#8 Quoted in G. Tiraboschi, Vetera Humiliatorum monumenta i, Milan 1761, 88. 
See also op. cit., iii, 106 (14th-cent. constitutions): Laici namque litteras nescientes, 
dicant Pater noster ... 
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In so far as the Franciscans are concerned: though *® 


Iam fiunt baccalaurii 
Pro munere denarii, 


did not apply to them, it was true that 


Quamplures idiotae, 
In artibus ab aliis 
Egregiis scientiis, 
Sunt bestiae promotae. 
Or to speak in the plainer language of Roger Bacon™: Thousands of 
friars came to Paris to follow lectures in theology and yet had no notion 
of reading (the psalter) and the grammar of Donatus, and this after St. 
Bonaventure had ordered that no cleric should be admitted to the Order 
unless he knew at least grammer and logic.** The early brotherhood now 
belonged to history. In the sixties, in fact, many regarded Francis’ stand- 
point out of date, and of course, by that time, it was, and to some extent 
they had made it so. Paris was more learned than Assisi; Bologna too was 
full of scholars; and Rome had the knowledge of Paris and Bologna to- 
gether and a prudence all its own, whereby it had planned for the future. 
At bottom, his liturgical ordinance of 1221 is not much different from 
those of the Austin Friars, Carmelites, and Servites, all of whom followed 
the general practice of the secular clergy, but its wording is awkward, 
and represents a deposit of problems to which the Saint was unequal, 
rather than an adequate and well-balanced law. “The clerics are to say 
the Office, namely (et dicant) for the living and the dead, according to 
the use of the clergy,” means—as the revised Rule of the Third Order 
states°*—that the clerics, who are able to read Latin, had to follow the 
legal tradition of the Church. Canon Law obliged those in Holy Orders 
to the seven Canonical Hours to which a tradition of about two centuries 
had added prayers “for the living” i.e. the Gradual and Penitential Psalms, 
and the Office of the dead.** They were the inheritance of the monks 
which the Poor Man of Assisi accepted because they had become the cus- 
tomary duty of honor and gratitude towards benefactors living and de- 
ceased. Had not the mouthful of water he needed and took from the 
49 E. du Méril, Poesies populaires du Moyen-dge, Paris 1847, 153. 
50 Compendium studii philosophiae; ed. J. S. Brewer, Fr. R. Bacon, Opera quaedam 
hactenus inedita i, London 1859, 426 (Rolls Series). 
51 Constitutions of Narbonne (1260), in Bonaventure, Opera omnia viii, ed. cit., 
450; Arch. Franc. Hist. xxxiv, 1941, 39, 2. 3. 


52 See, above, p. 184. 
58 See the texts quoted above, p. 180. 
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spring belonging to another? The ‘use of the clergy’ also included the 
Lady Office. There is reason for supposing that the educated friars con- 
formed to this tradition from the very beginning. To the best of my 
knowledge there is no contemporary record of it. But the evidence brought 
forward in the time of St Bonaventure™ seems trustworthy enough. 

Strictly speaking, unordained clerics were not bound by Canon Law, 
unless they had prebends and benefices connected with choral duties. 
Educated clerics in Minor Orders living in non-monastic religious houses 
had no benefices and, consequently, no canonical obligation. Yet, since 
secular clerics generally possessed benefices and religious communities 
easily adopted monastic customs, it had become the ‘use of the clerics’ 
that every educated cleric said Office in choir. It is for this reason that 
the Carmelite and Servite constitutions did not exclude them. Because 
of his claim for poverty, Francis may have had difficulty over this point. 
It may have prevented him from making a clear distinction between 
literacy and the state of being a cleric. He yielded probably to what was 
customary. But the project of his Rule is ambiguous. As a matter of fact, 
since there were no choirs, there was no need for troubling about choir 
duties. Unordained and unlettered clerics were free from the Office and 
said Our Fathers like the laics. Francis’ intention here can hardly be 
doubted, as will be seen presently. 

“They may have only the books necessary for carrying out their duty.” 
There was plenty of reason why Francis could not see the liturgical legis- 
lation of his First Order as simply as that of the Third Order or even 
that of the Carmelites. The dilemma: poverty or duty, or if one prefers, 
virtue or devotion, obsessed him from the moment that his brotherhood 
had been growing into an Order. To him the insistence of those who 
wanted a breviary or psalter seemed an attack on the ideal of absolute 
poverty, a contempt of the early, blithe simplicity, rather than zeal for 
ecclesiastical obligations and public worship. When clerics in Holy Orders 
claimed an Office book, he could not deny their duty nor their right to 
have one. But the infringement of the deviation from poverty and sim- 
plicity went to his heart. The best thing he could say about those books was 
that they were a necessary evil. If portable breviaries had been the common 
attribute of every cleric, no question would have arisen. But Francis and his 
ideal belonged to the time in which private recitation was still a case of 
emergency; the ‘necessary books,’ i.e. portable breviaries, were a curiosum 


54 See Batiffol, Histoire du breviaire romain, 3rd ed., Paris 1911, 242, note 2, who 
erroneously concluded that the Rule of 1221 did not oblige to these prayers. 
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of devout but wealthy clerics and laymen. The case, in fact, was tragic. After 
having renounced everything for the love of God, he now had to resort 
to more sensational and expensive means in order to meet the love of 
men and their human organization. Therefore, the problem troubled 
others too. Brother Leo had a vision from which he understood that the 
breviary which he had just finished was an obstacle to his perfection and 
Francis told him quite frankly that in writing it he had acted against the 
Rule. When unordained but lettered clerics and even lettered laics wanted 
an Office book, Francis simply could not understand why they sacrificed 
both poverty and humility, even though he had yielded officially. Thus it 
happened, when that novice—it is not said that he was a laybrother— 
wanted a psalter.®* He knew legere psalterium, though not very well, and 
he liked to do so. His minister had agreed. Yet, he wanted Francis’ per- 
mission too. The first time he asked the saint, he got a sermon about idle 
glory. Waiting for another occasion, he asked again and received the 
answer: “When you have a psalter, you will want a breviary. When you 
have a breviary, you will sit on a chair like a great prelate and say to your 
brother: ‘Bring me my breviary’.” The saint then took a handful of ashes 
and, acting as if to wash his hands, started mumbling to himself over and 
over again: “A breviary for me, a breviary for me.” When the poor novice 
was astonished and perhaps scared, Francis said to him that he too had 
been tempted to have books; that only by the grace of God and consulting 
the gospel he had been able to resist. The novice slunk off once more. 
But he was good-natured and after a few months he accosted the saint 
again about his psalter. Francis yielded, but no sooner had the novice 
turned his back than Francis regretted what he had said. He ran after 
him: “Wait, wait, brother; come back to the place where I said that you 
could have a psalter according to your Minister’s permission.” And when 
they were back on the spot, he knelt before the novice and begged his 
pardon, “because anyone who wants to be a Friar Minor does not have 
anything but a tunic and drawers, as the Rule permits.” 

Not all clerics were so anxious to have Francis’ personal permission. 
He had given in officially, and several priests and educated clerics tried to 
lay hands on a portos. Maybe at the beginning such books were kept for 
common use. Soon it became evident that each friar needed his own, just 
as he did the implements for manual labour.** To say ‘his portos’ or 
"88 Speculum perfect., cap. 4; ed. cit. 10 ff. See also Brother Leo, Intentio Regulae; 
ed. L. Lemmens in Documenta antiqua Franciscana, pars i, Quaracchi 1901, nn. 7, 


10-2, p. 88ff. 
56 Regula 1221, cap. 7; Opuscula, ed. cit., 33. 
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portable breviary and not ‘his books’ is to go against the opinion which 
sees a real development behind the wording of the Rule of 1221 (et libros 
tantum necessarios) and that of the Rule of 1223 (habere poterunt 
breviaria). The origin of this idea is based on the discussions about the 
relation of the two Rules. As though the differences between them were 
not yet numerous enough, the change of terminology is said to imply that 
before 1223 the friars were not acquainted with breviaries but rather with 
the ancient collection of choir books.’ Hence the development would 
point to a further deviation from the original idea of poverty.* The 
opinion would not have been defended, had the history of the Office books 
as such been better known to those who made these suggestions. Moreover, 
how the friars walked around with these choir books and how they used 
them without choirs or churches®® are questions which can be solved 
without a knowledge of history by simple common sense. As a matter of 
fact, the ‘necessary books’ were some sort of primitive portable breviaries 
or psalters. The expression is only a more general word for two technical 
terms: breviarium and psalterium. 

“And the laybrothers too, if they are able to read (the psalter) may 
have one.” Thus even the lettered laics saw their insistence rewarded. 
What they were asking for was nothing exceptional. Educated people 
were accustomed to say the psalter. It was the Office of the laity, the 
shortened version of the Canonical Hours, a version so often used by the 
clergy for private recitation, that ‘to read the psalter’ or ‘the psalms’ was 
synonymous with ‘to say Office’ or ‘the Hours’.®° Hence the ‘office’ of the 
lettered laics was the accepted middle path between that of the clergy and 
the Our Fathers of the unlettered. 

Francis must have gone through a lot of trouble, before he actually 
decided upon this line of his Rule and sacrificed poverty to literacy. He 
realized, of course, that these laics were not entirely inspired by devotion. 
Their number had been steadily growing. It caused a burning problem: 
that of their relation to the few priests and ordained clerics, whom they 


57Clop, loc. cit. 759; Octave d’Angers, Les Franciscains et le chant liturgique, 
Stancilled study, pro manuscipto, Rome 1926-8, 79, 85; D. Mandic, De legislatione 
antiqua Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Mostar 1924, 93, note 4. 

58V. Kybal, Die Ordensregel des hig. Franz von Assisi und die urspriingliche 
Verfassung des Minoritenordens, Leipzig 1915, 157, recently repeated by Moorman, 
Op. cit., 34. 

58 See above, p. 178. 

6° Witness the Carmelite Rule, above p. 186, and the rubrics of Francis’ Office of 
the Passion, p. 182. 
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tried to overshadow.®' Perhaps they wanted breviaries like the latter. 
Francis did not want to encourage them, nor to jeopardize poverty. But 
they argued and pestered him so much that, finally, he realized how little 
they understood each other. So he permitted the sufficiently educated a 
psalter, not because it was a useful meditation book but because the psalms 
were to be their share in the Divine Worship, as were the Our Fathers for 
those who could not read. 

“The others who cannot read are not allowed to have books,” is a 
disposition inspired by the ideal of poverty as well as by fear of heresy 
and predominance of the lay element. Francis barred the way to study 
on the part of the unlettered, because the simple man is always wiser 
than the sophistical pedant for whom the great remedy was: the fewer 
books the better.®? 

In taking Francis’ expression secundum consuetudinem clericorum 
in the sense of a juridical obligation concerning the secular Office, as op- 
posed to that of the monks, and rejecting any other implication of ‘a 
liturgical rite’, as not borne out by the history of those years, one defends a 
point of view which, if we are not mistaken, contradicts the current 
opinions about the early Franciscan liturgy. It is for this reason that we 
could not avoid delaying the discussion till after the exegesis of the whole 
liturgical ordinance. Needless to say, every Office book, either secular or 
monastic, always represents one or another local rite. This, however, was 
accidental, disregarded by the Rule, and of no importance to the friar 
who had just been able to lay hands on a Italian or French breviary and 
tomorrow was on his way to the Holy Land. In fact, there is no evidence 
whatsoever that “Francis undertook to say the Divine Office according to 
the custom of his ecclesiastical province, that is to say, according to the 
cursus of Assisi,”®* nor, as is accepted more commonly,™ that he codified 


61H. Felder, Histoire des études dans l Ordre de S. Francois, Paris 1908, 78, note 
2, and 79. 

62 See the Dominican Constitutions, dist. 2, cap. 15; ed. J. R. Galbraith, in Pubii- 
cations of the university of Manchester, Manchester 1925, 253: Psalteria non habeant 
noc alios libros. See also H. Denifle in Archiv fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte 
i, 1885, 227: Conversi qui nunc habent psalteria tantum duobus annis liceat retinere, 
ab inde et ipsis aliis psalteria inhibemus; loc. cit., Ut nullus conversus fiat canonicus 
nec in libris causa studendi se audeat occupare; and the prov. council of Toulouse 
(1229). cap. 14, Mansi, Concilia, xxiii, 197. 

63 Octave d’Angers, loc. cit., 120. 

4 Clop, loc. cit., 756; Le Carou, L’Office divin chez les Fréres Mineurs au xiti* 
siécle, Paris 1928, p. xxxiii; H. Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, London 
1925, 401, 403, comes to a contradiction; H. Workman, Liturgy and the Franciscan 
Order in The Franciscan Educational Conference xxi, Washington 1939, 12. An 
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a custom of previous years and urged upon all clerics in the Order the 
Office of the secular clergy according to the rite of the dioceses and 
churches where they were living. 

The second opinion, moreover, brings us back to the beginning of 
this study, where it has been mentioned why the liturgical ordinance of 1221 
was a project for the future rather than a confirmation of the past. This, 
of course, does not mean that, in believing so, one has to imagine that the 
legislation dropped out of the sky as a novelty unheard of. However, only 
disregard of the contemporary history has made it possible that again and 
again the question was put forward when Francis and his companions 
actually began to say the Office®® and whether the primitive Rule, con- 
firmed by Innocent III in 1209 or 1210, had any regulation concerning the 
Office.®* Obviously, they said Office right from the beginning. They did 
so, not because they were clerics, nor because there was a positive injunc- 
tion in their first Rule. Francis and his companions were children of a 
time when every devout layman and cleric said either some Hours, the 
psalter or prayers according to what daily occupation and financial posi- 
tion allowed. The early friars continued what they had done before their 
‘conversion’ but they did so with poorer means. In the course of time, 
those who did not know Latin became familiar with the psalter and the 
Office because of their life of prayer. They were eager to learn and actually 
succeeded, even Brother Masseo, whose devout cooing made every cleric 
laugh. Francis recalls all this simplicity in the few words of his testa- 
ment:®* “When the Lord gave me some brothers, we clerics said the 
Office like other clerics, the laics said the Our Father, and we remained 
in the churches willingly enough. We were simple men (idiotae) and 
subject to al!.” Of course, they said the Office; but one must not ask what 
it was compared with the Canonical Hours said in church with the aid 
of books. 

One day Francis and Leo arrived at a herimitage where they had no 
breviary. When it was time for matins, Francis proposed that he would 
be the first choir and Leo the second, responding to what the saint said. 
Then he started: “Brother Francis, you have committed so many sins 
in your life that, undoubtedly, you deserve to go to hell.” Leo answered: 





other conclusion entirely mistaken, in J. Lenhart, Franciscan libraries of the Middle 
Ages in The Franciscan Educational Conference xxvii, 1947, 344f. 


65K. Esser, Das Testament des hl. Franziskus von Assist, Minster i. Westf. 1949, 
168 


ee Mandic, op. cit., 92f. 
87 Actus b. Francisci, cap. 41; ed. cit. 134, n. 11f. 
88 Opuscula, ed. cit., 79. 
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“And now you have done so much good that most certainly you will go 
to heaven.” “What is that,” Francis said, “Not at all, pecorello of God. 
You must repeat my words without change.” And the answer was: “Will- 
ingly, father, in the name of God let us try again.” Then the saint: 
“Brother Francis, the iniquities of which you are guilty before the Lord 
of heaven and earth are so great that you deserve to be damned for ever.” 
But Leo answered: “And, thanks to God, you will make such progress in 
virtue that you will be blessed among the blessed.” 

Finally, Francis grew gently angry but after a renewed attempt both 
had to yield to the truth. For Francis did not have the satisfaction of 
hearing himself humiliated and Leo could never say otherwise than he 
had done, “because the Lord obliged me to speak as it pleased Him.” 

It is true that the author of the Fioretti®® was never very particular 
about the details of his stories. Yet, he could not have given a more trust- 
worthy account of what those, who knew enough psalms to fulfill their 
obligation, thought of their duty of saying Office privately. Francis may 
have been the most poetical man of the later Middle Ages; he knew quite 
well that poetry and Canon Law had little in common. Brother Leo some- 
times interrupted his Mass to savor his happiness, but one day Francis 
warned him by saying,” “My son, I beg you to conform to the use of the 
other priests. If God sends you his grace, wait till after Mass and go into 
your cell to taste the divine consolation. Otherwise, the devil may profit 
of it by taking away your merit, not to speak of the assistants at your 
Mass, who may become weary of waiting for you.” 

Had Francis said in his Testament: “The clerics among us prayed as 
best they could,” it would have been more adapted to our ears but no argu- 
ment against those, who at the end of his life did not bother about the Office, 
when they had to. But this is yet another story.‘’ What Francis did not 
pretend to say is that they performed the Office regularly like monks. Any 
modern ‘reconstruction’ in this sense is based on the assumption that all 
clerics were to say the Office and actually did so, because they were allowed 
to have the necessary books. This conclusion contains two errors due to 
the fact that the primitive legislation has been viewed in the light of the 
Rule of 1223 and modern practice. It is a mere anachronism, not always 
devoid of a tendency to make the Franciscans ab ovo into non-monastic 


6° Chapter. 8. 

1 Tiber exemplorum fratrum minorum, saec. xiii; ed. L. Oliger in Antonianum 
ii, 1927, 203-76. 

™1 The reaction against the liturgical legislation contained in the Rule of 1223 will 
be the object of a special study. 
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monks, a contradiction, of course, but possible at a time when the Order 
has undergone six centuries of monastic influence and liturgists are show- 
ing an astonishing ignorance of the social problem which medieval liturgy 
actually was."* Thus when we read that “the thousands of friars, gathered 
at St Mary’s of the Angels for the general chapters of 1217 and 1219, all 
had their own breviaries of the dioceses of origin,” that, therefore, “they 
could not say Office in choir,” and that “Francis was worried about this,” 
it is difficult to see why, nevertheless, no steps were taken to improve upon 
these problems, and why these circumstances were left as they were, and 
were even codified a few years later in a project of a Rule. No doubt, every 
tale has its teller. Shortly before the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Angelus of Clareno concocted a story which is not recorded in previous 
legends or chronicles. No doubt, Angelus had access to documents which 
since then may have been lost. But Angelus certainly touched them up 
so as to suit his apologetical purposes. This time he tried to prove that 
Francis’ opposition to private ownership included the Office books as 
well. At first, he said,“* when breviaries were still lacking, i.e. up to 1221, 
the Office was said “according to the use of the churches or the clerics 
with whom the friars were living.” Later, when they got breviaries, they 
had them only in common use. Thus it happened during Francis’ life 
time at one of the chapters in Assisi. “There were about five thousand 
friars, who put their Office books in a long wooden cupboard: in armario 
seu tinello ligneo. After the chapter, when they went home, none of them 
had the breviary which he had deposited.” Everyone had taken just what 
was at hand: the poorer the book was, the better he liked it. 

The story in itself can prove anything. In the light of the facts ex- 
plained its outlines become extremely vague. Angelus’ remark concerning 
the days when breviaries were scarce admits accurate interpretation; this 
is all that can be said. The chapter in question is clearly the Chapter of 
Mats, about which Jordan of Giano gives the more trustworthy figure of 
three thousand friars."*> The date is not certain. At any rate the chapter 


%2 Here it is not relevant to enter into the question of the place of the liturgy in 
the Franciscan spirituality, discussed by A. de Sérent in Arch. Franc. Hist. viii, 1915, 
448ff., after the publication of U. d’Alencon, L’Ame franciscaine in Revue de phi- 
losophie xii, 1912, 257ff. However, it may be noted that de Sérent’s thesis, loc. cit., 
454, “que l’Ordre . . . au moyen-dge n’a rien diminué la splendeur du culte liturgique” 
shows the above mentioned characteristics. 

78 Clop, loc. cit., 757. 

™ Expositio Regulae; ed. cit., 82. 

8 Chronica in Anal. Franc., i, 6, n. 16.—Not even the Fioretti, cap. 17, mentions 
anything about these Office Books. 
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was at the beginning of the crisis which Francis tried to forestall with a 
new project of the Rule, i.e. in or before 1221. The crisis was caused by 
the educated, but clerics were still in the minority and, once more, Office 
books were scarce. In fact, where could those poor friars have found the 
means for this miraculous multiplication of portos, if the secular clergy 
of France seems to have possessed only a few hundreds of them through- 
out the twelfth century.” And if they had been able to work this miracle, 
where may all those breviaries have gone? Destroyed or not yet unearthed 
from under the dust of unknown libraries? And none of these ‘local’ 
breviaries would have been copied afterwards? The proportions of 
Angelus’ cupboard can be reduced to a very reasonable size. It may have 
contained thirty, perhaps fifty, books which, if they were really Office 
books and not psalters, were an extraordinary high number for that time. 
Even so, they could not guarantee a regular performance of the Divine 
Office as this is understood in modern times. The project of Francis’ Rule 
of 1221 clearly indicates that such a practice was not even intended by the 
legislator. 

In conclusion: the liturgical ordinance of the Franciscan Order before 
1223 is not really the result of a tradition. It was meant as a project for 
the future, based on the general custom of the secular clergy and bound 
up with problems intimately connected with the ideals of its author and 
the evolution of his Order. The historical background—too complicated 
for St. Francis—obscured the meaning of his law, the wording of which 
is unfitted for a legal document. Comparison with contemporary provi- 
sions shows that no rite or uniformity of worship was being considered 
but the legal obligation of the cursus saecularis. Among the friars, then, 
the educated clerics, whether in Holy Orders or not, had to say the Canoni- 
cal Hours and the additional Offices, fixed by Canon Law and general 
tradition. Uneducated clerics and laybrothers said the Our Father, while 
the educated laymen said the psalms assigned for the Office of the day. 

Both the poverty of the friars and their wandering life signified a 
turning-point in the history of the breviary as such, which from a choir 
book was becoming a portable one. Though the project of this Rule was 
short-lived, it led to an increase of secular portos and their consequent 
development. 


(To be continued) 
S. J. P. van Dijk, O. F. M. 


76 See, above, p. 179, note 23. 





SYNTHESIS: THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


HE METHOD, hitherto followed in these articles on Newman’s 

illative sense, has been but that of a minute analysis of his terms 
and principles. The object, however, in view, was to prepare the way to 
proving that the kernel of the Grammar of Assent lies in the statement: 
“We possess an illative faculty.’ Having finished the analysis of at least 
the more important Newman terms, we can now give a synthesis show- 
ing how Newman wrote this whole book just to prove this one statement, 
and to explain the nature of this illative sense. 


1. Introduction: Newman’s Method of Proof 


Before considering the evidence which Newman puts forward for the 
existence of the illative sense it would be instructive to study his method 
of proof.* This method might be summarized in a principle which from 
his early Anglican period he repeats time and again and applies to all the 
circumstances of his life: “We ought to take things as they are.”* 

Newman then asks himself: What is actually the constitution of the 
human mind? What is the process which takes place when we argue 
from the known to the unknown? He is convinced that in these matters 
we must not follow preconceived theories or assumptions, but we should 
simply accept the promptings of our nature. He evidently gives a promi- 
nent place to the method of induction, which finally makes him reach this 
conclusion: Logic is overrated in our day since the ordinary means by 
which we attain assent and certitude is the right use of our illative sense. 

“Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum” 
" *The writings of John Henry Cardinal Newman referred to in the following foot- 
notes are those found in the standard edition of his works by Longmans, Green and 
Co., London, viz., Fifteen Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford (1871) 
(= Univ. Serm.); The Idea of a University (1912) (= Idea); Loss and Gain, The 
Story of a Convert (1903) (= Loss); Callista. A Tale of the Third Century (1890) 
(= Call.); Discussions and Arguments on Various Subjects (1891) (= Disc. and 
Arg.); An Essay in Aid of a Grammer of Assent (1891) (= Gramm.); An Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine (1890) (= Ess. on Dev.); Apologia pro 
Vita Sua (1890) (= Apol.); Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman, vols. I and II (New impression; London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1913) is quoted as Ward, Life. The present periodical is referred to as Franc. Stud. 


1Cf. Univ. Serm. 110, 143, 153, 231; Idea 7, 232; Loss 161; Call. 117; Disc. and 
Arg. 141; Gramm. 306, 348, etc. etc. 
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has been printed on the title-page of the Grammar of Assent, and by this 
motto—Tt has not pleased God to save his people by means of logic’— 
Newman meant to convey to his readers that he was not going to defend 
his thesis on the strength of clear-cut syllogisms. He was sure that human 
beings could not be reached by means of logic. 

Although he highly extols the value of logic in some of his pages,” he 
prefers to transform a truth into a reality by depicting it in an infinite 
variety of aspects so that it lives before his readers’ eyes. He turns it into 
images, taken in the Newman sense, i.e. living experiences, apprehended 
as something real and concrete. By various means, he says, the practiced 
and experienced mind is able to anticipate the inevitability of any conclusion. 
“It is by the strength, variety, or multiplicity of premisses, which are only 
probable, not by invincible syllogisms, by objections overcome, by adverse 
theories neutralized, by difficulties gradually clearing up, by exceptions 
proving the rule, by unlooked-for correlations found with received truths, 
by suspense and delay in the process issuing in triumphant reactions—”* 
this is how he describes his method. He compares it to the method of 
proof used by Newton in the beginning of his Principia. When we in- 
scribe a regular polygon in a circle and continually diminish its sides, 
the polygon tends to become that circle, as its limit. But the polygon 
vanishes before it coincides with the circle “so that its tendency to be the 
circle, though ever nearer fulfilment, never in facts gets beyond a tendency.” 
In the same way a conclusion is foreseen and foretold rather than actually 
arrived at. The number and trend of the accumulated premisses, all con- 
verging towards it, enable us to forestall it. Although these do not reach 
it logically, they approach it in such a way that there is no assignable dif- 
ference left between the result of the probability of the premisses and the 
certitude of the conclusion. But the nature of the subject-matter and the 
subtle and implicit character of the previous course of reasoning prevent 
us from an adequate syllogistical expression of them.* 

Again and again he insists that an accumulation of probabilities issues 
in certitude in this way. 

Now this is the method applied by Newman when he adduces evidence 
for the existence of the illative sense, and it proves very effective. The 


2 See e. g. Gramm. 285-287; Idea 332; Essay on Dev. 189-191. 

3 Gramm. 321. 

4 Gramm. 320-321. See also his notes “On Probability” in Gregorianum XVIII 
(1937), 246, note 4. 

5 Ibid. 327, 427-428, 445; Univ. Serm. 15; Essay on Dev. 108-109; Ward Life Il, 
589. 
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reader is carried away by the impressiveness of true eloquence, which, how- 
ever, makes it exceedingly difficult to reveal the structure of the argument. 
Here Newman adopts the same processes as those through which the 
illative sense functions and throws syllogisms overboard. Therefore if any 
reader of the Grammar of Assent wishes to judge the reasonableness of 
Newman’s theories by reducing all his reasoning to syllogisms, he would 
sigh with Perrone: “Omnia permiscet atque confundit.”® 

Newman illustrated his method by the striking similes of a cable and 
a ruins. 

A cable consists of a number of separate threads, each of which is weak 
and fragile. Yet together, the threads are as strong as an iron rod. Now 
the iron rod represents mathematical or strict demonstration, whereas the 
cable is moral demonstration, which consists of an accumulation of proba- 
bilities. Any of these probabilities is insufficient for certitude when taken 
by itself, but all together they are irrefragable. He who, in certain instances, 
is not content with such a cable but demands an iron rod, is being unrea- 
sonable. “So too is a man who says I must have a rigid demonstration, not 
a moral demonstration, of religious truth.”* 

When talking with his biographer Wilfred Ward, Newman quoted 
Butler, who compares the insufficiency of some arguments to the imper- 
fection of a ruined castle. Just as the structure of a castle can be as clearly 
determined from its ruins as if it were intact, so a verbal argument may 
well be sufficient to indicate the trend and character of a proof despite the 
imperfection of its details. And therefore it is unreasonable to demand 
that arguments should always be worked out and formulated in minutest 
detail, since that is well-nigh impossible. 

The converging probabilities do not, however, immediately disclose 
their force. This leads us to a third aspect of Newman’s method of proof. 
His motto was: “Cor ad cor loquitur,” i.e. I should be given a sympathetic 
hearing, my hearer should try to enter into my words, I should do my 
utmost to speak to the whole, real, concrete man, senses, feeling, imagina- 
tion, will, reason, intellect. Then and then only can I make myself under- 
stood in such a way that I shall gain assent. This does not discard logic, as 
logic addresses reason, but it says logic is not the main thing nor are we in 
need of hard and fast syllogisms. This aspect was expressed very clearly by 
Fr. Ryder when he wrote in his notes on Newman: 


®See Perrone Praelectiones Theologicae, Paris 1897, IV, 135, quoted by Henry 
Tristram, in Gregorianum, XVIII (1937), 220. 
7 Ward Life Il, 43. 8 Ibid. 495. 
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Instead of presenting his readers with a logical formula which says equiva- 
lently ‘Accept my position on pain of being convicted of an absurdity’—a treat- 
ment for which most Englishmen in the region of metaphysic have not suf- 
ficient logical nerve,—he would seem to say, ‘take pains to understand my 
language, stand where I stand and see if you do not feel as I am feeling.’ Not 
that his treatment is not full of logic, but it is logic in solution where the 
reader finds himself pursuing an argument almost unconsciously. He does not 
care to project himself along a single line or many single lines of logical thought 
along which at best the mere logical simulacrum of his reader, not the whole 
concrete man, will follow him; but he would fain make a wide pathway 
wherein a traveller may move rejoicing, carrying with him all that is his. 
He sometimes seems to shrink from abstractions as from attenuated truths and 
endeavors to frame his argument from concrete to concrete. His exercise of 
formal logic in practice is often wonderfully dexterous and subtle, but it is 
rather used as a sword for defence or attack than as his implement for build- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem. He is impatient of conventional forms of thought 
as of armour not made for him without any derogation from its absolute value. 
“Dixitque David ad Saul, Non possum sic incedere, quia non usum habeo. 
Et deposuit ea.”® 


In writing to a friend after his conversion, he expressed the same 
thoughts differently: “Moral proofs are grown into, not learnt by heart.”*° 
That is what he had in mind when he wished to prove the existence of the 
illative sense. He wants us to grow into his arguments, to absorb his proofs 


gradually, and not merely to glance through his reasoning. For that matter, 
to attempt such a thing would be altogether impossible and would result 
in a denial of Newman or in sneering at him as Carlyle did, who asserted 
that Newman had “the intellect of a moderate-sized rabbit.”™ 

If we wish to follow the processes of the illative sense in other people’s 
minds, we need a preparation of mind ourselves. Newman considers this 
preparation as a conditio sine qua non. This demand holds good, too, if 
we wish to understand the Grammar of Assent and its arguments, and it 
has marked this book with a stamp of its own. The necessary preparation 
of mind then consists of many factors, which may be summarized in this 
one principle: we should sympathize with him who wants us to accept 
his conclusions; in other words, we should as far as possible repeat and 
live through the whole inner process which made him reach them; our 
thinking should be stimulated by the same causes and influences as the 


® Quoted by Ward, Life II, 357-358. 

10 Tbid. I, 122. 

11 Thomas Carlyle’s Life in London, by J. A. Froude, II, 247, quoted by Wilfrid 
Ward Last Lectures (London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1918), 2. 
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author had experienced.” For to think is a personal act, an individual 
process, connected with the whole man, and therefore it leads to different 
conclusions unless it takes place in the same circumstances. Newman 
expresses this by saying that we should try to form the same “images” in 
the minds of those whom we want to convince, so that they may proceed 
from the same real apprehension to the same real assent.’* 

As regards merely abstract sciences, this special moral preparation is 
not imperative, but in any concrete field of knowledge we cannot do 
without it. In order to prove this statement Newman quotes passages from 
Aristotle. When speaking about the variations in the logical perfection of 
proof this philosopher observes: 


A well-educated man will expect exactness in every class of subject, according 
as the nature of the thing admits; for it is much the same mistake to put up 
with a mathematician using probabilities, and to require demonstration of an 
orator. Each man judges skilfully in those things about which he is well- 
informed; it is of these that he is a good judge; viz. he, in each subject-matter, 
is a judge, who is well-educated in that subject-matter, and he is in an abso- 
lute sense a judge, who is in all of them well-educated.'* 


And in another passage of the Nicomachean Ethics Aristotle says: 


Young men come to be mathematicians and the like, but they cannot possess 
practical judgement; for this talent is employed upon individual facts, and 
these are learned only by experience; and a youth has not experience, for 
experience is only gained by a course of years. And so, again, it would appear 
that a boy may be a mathematician, but not a philosopher, or learned in 
physics, and for this reason,—because the one study deals with abstraction, 
while the other studies gain their principles from experience, and in the latter 
subjects youths do not give assent, but make assertions, but in the former they 
know what it is that they are handling.’® 


Newman’s arguments are concrete and personal, not abstract nor gen- 
eral. He was not a man of mere speculations, hunting after abstractions 
and notions, but first and foremost he tried to get acquainted with the 
real and the concrete and to avail himself of it. “Life is for action,” was his 
principle.*® Hence his abstract thinking was directed to action as its end. 
Thinking merely for thinking’s sake he believed to be waste of time: 
practical life should be the incentive to thinking. Consequently he keeps 
insisting that man always tends towards the real and the concrete; that 
our craving for knowledge has the real as its object; that the notional and 

12 Gramm. 342. 


13 Thid. 301-316. 15 Gramm, 414-415. 
14 Gramm. 414. 16 Thid. 95. 
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the abstract should be turned into the real and the concrete. This idea 
had become with him a kind of key to life or ‘ethos’, which affected all 
his actions and thoughts. He observed, for example, that the Son of God 
had become man in order to change our vague, abstract notion of God 
into a concrete, real idea.’ He points out how the Church impresses on 
our minds the great value of meditating on spiritual truths because in this 
way our notions about God and religion are turned into realities."* What 
Newman had said about his most intimate friend Richard Hurrell Froude 
may be applied to himself as well: “He had a keen insight into abstract 


truth; but he was an Englishman to the backbone in his severe adherence 


to the real and the concrete.” ?® 


No wonder that Newman’s Grammar is full of the real and the con- 
crete, of examples and facts. He reviews the aspects of our thinking proc- 
esses in succession: apprehension, assent, inference, certitude, certainty, 
the way in which we attain to assent and certitude. He does not argue 
from abstract starting-points, from general rules or hypotheses, but from 
facts. Without the apparatus of a logical scheme or a transparent structure 
of reasonings, he shows concrete reality so clearly and straightforwardly 
that we cannot but admire his genius. 

We should like to clarify his method by the following considerations. 
We are living in a concrete world; the whole of our surroundings is 
concrete and real. Hence our contact with the external world must neces- 
sarily be a concrete contact. At the same time this contact is human, i.e. 
the contact of a being that thinks, wills, feels. We are in search for truth 
when making this contact, we desire or hate the objects of this contact, we 
experience feelings, affections, emotions, passions, during this contact. 
For the average man the concrete surroundings represent reality. Cer- 
tainly, we perceive and experience much more than only our surroundings; 
there exist ideal or notional objects which have a claim on us and may 
engross us. But if they actually arrest our attention, they are generally no 
mere abstractions. They have become living realities, parts of a concrete, 
though spiritual, world. Otherwise they could not impress us, they could 
not influence us as they do. We are little attracted by mere abstractions; 
we are not moved by them; we feel no affection for them. Thus mere 
notions, ideas, abstractions do not contradict Newman’s thesis that we, 
concrete, real men, live for the concrete and the real, are moved by the 
concrete and the real, and are convinced only by the concrete and the real. 


*¥ See the wonderful pages in the Univ. Serm. 25-28 on this subject. 
18 Gramm. 79. 19 Apol. 24. 
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This explains why he devotes the first part of the Grammar to the holding, 
apprehending and accepting of the concrete as concrete, to real apprehen- 
sion and real assent. This explains, too, why he emphasizes the fact that 
we generally reason from known concrete reality to unknown concrete 
reality. When he wants to show how intimately the abstract is bound up 
with the concrete and how—notwithstanding our faculties of abstraction— 
we ourselves are imprisoned, so to speak, in the concrete, we must not infer 
that he takes exception to use Scholastic theory of abstraction. He main- 
tains that our illative sense avails itself of the concrete as its material. For 
the illative sense is the power of the mind to reach a new concrete truth 
by means of a series of concrete data, living in the mind, and this new 
truth is closely related to life and has little of an abstraction. The mere 
abstract, being the province of logic, is not the province of the illative sense. 

This personal, concrete element in Newman’s method of proof appears 
prominently in the first principles and assumptions”® which emerge and 
make their influence felt in the course of our reasonings. It is impossible 
to reason without first principles and assumptions.” If we were to de- 
mand proofs for all first principles and assumptions on which our reason- 
ing is based, life would be too short.?" Now when we argue with others, 
much depends on those previous assents to first principles and received 
propositions. On them we agree or disagree, and that is the end of it; we 
cannot alter this fact by using inferential proofs, because those pre-existing 
views are intimately connected with our personal peculiarities and our 
concrete individuality,?” and many of them could not be proved even if 
we wished.”* So it is obvious that Newman makes a point of starting from 
right first principles when he tries to convince us of the existence of the 
illative sense, and to make his readers assent to them. If he fails in this 
attempt, his work will be useless: “The only thing to be done is to rest 
the whole on certain first principles, and to say if you can’t take my first 
principles, I can’t help it.”?** 

Since those first principles are closely bound up with our moral and 
intellectual state of mind, we may be prevented from accepting the right 
and true first principles, or at least be hindered and hampered in accept- 
ing them, by the “allurements of sense and the supremacy of self”; whereas 
we may be helped in assenting to them “by aspirations after the super- 


20 See Franc. Stud., vol. 10 (1950), 431 ff. 

20a [bid. 

21 Cf. Gramm. 95. 28 Confer note 20. 

22 Ibid. 277. 28a Ward Life II, 249. 
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natural.”** Here again we see the necessity of a certain preparation of 
mind if we want to follow Newman’s method of proof. 

Summarizing the foregoing considerations we may establish the fol- 
lowing principles: 2) Newman starts from facts and investigates how we 
actually reason; he does not start from preconceived theories nor does he 
use syllogisms. 6) Those facts lead him to a great number of probable 
propositions, ali pointing to the same conclusion. He illustrates this method 
of accumulating probabilities by referring to Newton’s mathematical prin- 
ciple regarding the polygon inscribed in a circle. c) In order to understand 
and to accept those propositions we should let them influence us gradually. 
Newman attempts to reach this end by making the facts speak to the 
whole man. d) The reason for this lies in the fact that his arguments and 
proofs are personal and concrete, and should be approached “really” or 
in the concrete, not notionally or in the abstract. e) They are closely bound 
up with first principles and assumptions, which vary as widely as men 
themselves. 

It does not seem feasible to summarize Newman’s proofs for the ex- 
istence of the illative sense or attempt to give them in a nutshell. As his 
method consists in throwing light on all possible aspects of his thesis, a 
concise survey would miss the mark. Hence, we intend to quote certain 
passages literally and to recount other of his illustrations more or less, 
extensively. 

Some proofs resemble others, one being complementary to another as 
it reveals some new aspect. Thus, for instance, the first proof is but the 
fourth in embryo, the function of the former being to prepare the latter. 
The same may be said about the second and the fifth. Since Newman 
proves by stating facts, several proofs are virtually an accumulation of 
instances; and almost every proof abounds in instances. Lastly, every 
proof is either a negative argument revealing the inadequacy of logic, 
or a positive investigation of the function of the illative sense; or a com- 
bination of both. 

On comparing the proofs, we notice a kind of similarity between them 
which enables us to embody them in a scheme or synthesis. First, we dis- 
tinguish a series of negative arguments, i.e. arguments which by negation 
infer the existence of an illative sense. They deny the necessity of strict 
demonstration in concrete matters, the necessity of proofs before certitude 
is gained, the necessity of a complicated scientific method and the suf- 


24 Gramm. 311, 415-418. 
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ficiency of logic. The only alternative is the existence of a faculty of our 
minds which gives certitude without strict demonstration, without pre- 
vious proof and without logic. Then follow positive arguments which deal 
with the facts, showing firstly that certitude may rise from an accumula- 
tion of probabilities, and secondly how personal is the way which leads to 
certitude, so that we rely on a personal faculty, i.e. the illative sense. Next 
Newman proves the existence of the illative sense from “the language in 
common use,” from experience and from God’s sanction of our methods 
of reasoning. These proofs are corroborated by a double series of confirma- 
tory arguments, the first taken from a comparison of parallel faculties, the 
second from a minute consideration of the beginning and the course of a 
proof. Lastly, the long conclusion of the Grammar, consisting of more 
than a fifth of the whole book, explains how Newman’s doctrine is applied 
to religion. It shows how the illative sense furnishes certitude in religious 


matters. 


II The Negative Way 
1. Strict Demonstration Not Necessary 


When dealing with simple assent in the beginning of the second part 
_of the Grammar, Newman advances considerations which virtually form 
a proof of the existence of the illative sense. He argues as follows:*° There 
are many truths which receive our assent without the slightest hesitation 
and for which we would be ready to die, even though we do not perceive 
them by intuition or find them capable of demonstration.2* We have 
already mentioned some of these.” They not only comprise moral truths: 
“A mother loves her child,” and, “Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo,” 
but also physical and metaphysical truths which we are unable to prove 
with mathematical cogency.”* 

In other words these truths may receive our unconditional, absolute 
assent; we may be perfectly sure about them, without intuition or demon- 
strative arguments. 

This perfect certitude is recognized by the majority of men as a rational 
act. If we exclude philosophers like Locke, we shall not find many people 
who object to this kind of certitude and call it irrational or unjustified. 
Clear thinkers, too, are familiar with this road to certitude. From all this 
Newman draws the conclusion that this act—the unconditional acceptance 

25 Gramm. 176-181. 


26 Cf, Fran. Studies 12 (1952), 104ff. 
27 Ibid. p. 113 ff. 28 Gramm. 151-152. 
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of a truth on grounds which are not cogent—must be rational and not a 
failing, weakness or freak of the human mind. 

Those who do not agree with this statement must infer that man is 
unreasonable by nature and naturally acts unreasonably. But, says New- 
man, this act appears so natural and human that we may include it among 
the basic laws of human nature. 

In advancing these considerations, Newman puts forward his best 
argument for the existence of the illative sense in embryo. There must be 
something different from logic or strict demonstration to justify our nat- 
ural certitudes. Of course, there is an inherent connection, he says, between 
a logical conclusion and assent, but well-formulated arguments do not 
inevitably result in constituting inner certitude. Our convictions are formed 
by the illative sense, although he does not yet mention that word in that 
part of his Grammar. Even those who demand demonstration for legiti- 
mate certitude and threaten to ignore all truths which have not been strictly 
demonstrated are obliged to drop the matter with a protest. They do not 
for a moment doubt that Great Britain is an island. But they insist that 
we should never forget the insufficiency of the evidence on which that 
finding is based for fear of joining those who do not love truth for truth’s 
sake. We should withhold our assent to this fact, be the room for doubt 


infinitesimal. After stating this, they accept absolute certitude about Great 
Britain’s insularity like every one else.?° 


2. Proofs After Certitude, Not Before. 


There is no denying that we often look for proofs after we have become 
certain of a proposition. Without suspending our assent, without the least 
hesitation about the certainty of the proposition, without any fear of the 
results, we proceed to explore the grounds of the thesis. Our education, 
our social position may demand it. 

It is clear that we do not speak here about self-evident propositions, 
but about propositions which really require proving. Now, antecedent 
certitude would be irrational if our mind had not already accepted those 
propositions in a legitimate, though implicit and subconscious way. This 
way of reaching certitude without using logic is nothing but the function 
of our illative faculty.*° 


3. No Complicated Apparatus Necessary. 


In another part of the Grammar Newman explains how “it comes to 
pass that a conditional act leads to an unconditional.” To put it in another 


29 Gramm. 176-181. 30 Gramm. 190-191. 
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way: An inference is conditional because it depends on premisses; but, as 
soon as we assent to that inference, all conditionality has disappeared be- 
cause we do not think of it any more. This leads Newman to the problem: 
Are we justified in doing so; how can we account for this leap? ** 

After having put the question, Newman traces the process of reason- 
ing in every day life. He does so by way of introduction. He states the 
facts and infers that this actual process must be rational because it is 
universally adopted. 

The road we take to proceed from the known to the unknown does 
not present itself to our minds as a series of acts. We apprehend the prem- 
isses and then the conclusion without explicitly recognizing the connexion 
or reflecting on it. It seems an immediate association of the first thought 
with the second, it resembles an instinctive perception of premisses and 
conclusion, “not as if the faculty were one and the same to all men in 
strength and quality . . ., but because ordinarily, or at least often, it acts 
by a spontaneous impulse, as prompt and inevitable as the exercise of 
sense and memory.” No special effort, no preconceived scheme, no reflec- 
tion is required. 

We find this method of reasoning not only with the unlearned and 
uncultivated, but with all men. It is even the ordinary means of reach- 
ing the unknown by way of the known. And we cannot produce a reason, 
says Newman, which shows that this method must not be trusted. This 
does not imply that we cannot reach the same conclusions in a scientific 
way. As our world, the universe, forms a system, a whole, there must be 
a possibility to trace the details in the system. But in every day life we 
generally do not think according to this scientific method.*” 

Now if Newman reasons rightly and if his facts are correctly inter- 
preted, we have found another proof for the existence of the illative sense. 
For this faculty is nothing but the power of our minds to draw conclusions 
without applying the complicated scientific logical methods, i.e. without 
giving explicit proofs before giving assent. 

4. The Insufficiency of Logic 

In a special negative way Newman defends the legitimacy and value 
of implicit thinking or the existence of an illative sense by observing that 


logic, either formal or virtual, does not sufficiently account for all our 
rational certitudes.** 


81 Thid. 259. 
82 Thid. 259-261. 33 Gramm. 250ff. 
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It is but natural that we should wish to have an instrument which 
could procure us truth in an approved, infallible way. We wish for a key 
which opens for us the treasure-house of truth and which is the unfailing 
means for understanding and interpreting the material and spiritual 
world.** We wish to obtain automatically by a “far-reaching and infallible 
rule” what “gifted or practised intellects” have reached by their own 
personal vigour and talents.*° We should like to discard anything vague 
and arbitrary from these implicit workings of our minds.** Every day we 
experience disagreements: “the conclusions of one man are not the con- 
clusions of another; those of the same man do not always agree together; 
those of ever so many who agree together may differ from the facts 
themselves which those conclusions are intended to ascertain.** Hence 
we are in search of “a method which may act as a common measure be- 
tween mind and mind, as a means of joint investigation and a recognized 
intellectual standard—a standard which will secure us against hopeless 
mistakes and emancipate us from the capricious ipse dixit of authority.”*® 

Now logic claims to fulfill all these functions, but Newman emphat- 
ically states that it sadly fails to do so. 

First of all, a great objection against logic in the Newman sense is 
found in the fact that we cannot possibly express our ideas about concrete 
matters adequately in words; our thoughts are too numerous, too subtle, 
too complicated.*” Therefore, if we want to be sure that certain words 
express certain notions exactly, fully and exclusively, we have to circum- 
scribe and restrict their meaning as much as possible. We have to make 
them the representatives of notions which are wholly in our control so 
that we apprehend them not with real but with notional apprehension, 
not as concrete realities but as mental abstractions.** If, however, we 
think them the adequate expression of objective things and treat them as 
such, they “may run away with us.” They may make us go astray and 
lose our way and involve us in innumerable puzzling complications. 
Hence we must make abstraction and strip the things denoted by 
words of all connatural senses and associations, “which constitute their 
poetry, their rhetoric, and their historical life.” We must “starve them 
down” till each term has become “the ghost of itself, and everywhere 
one and the same ghost,” a mere abstract notion, a generalization, a defini- 
tion.*® This is the duty of a logician. But this abstraction, so necessary 


34 Ibid. 262. 36b Cf. n. 34. 
35 Thid. 261, 263. 87 Thid. 264. 
36 Tbid. 261. 38 Tbid. 265. 
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and indispensable, can only lead to abstract conclusions. And what we 
want, is the concrete: we wish to know objective concrete reality. Even 
scientists want to know realities, the physieal concrete facts of the ma- 
terial world.*® Therefore, if logic cannot supply our want, we have to 
look for something else. 

On this insufficiency of logic Newman enlarges in the following way. 

1. First, in concrete matters logic cannot definitely prove anything be- 
cause the conclusion is always dependent on assumptions and first princi- 
ples. Therefore logic leads to probabilities only. 

In every reasoning conducted by logic, we find premisses which require 
proving. To secure those premisses we need new syllogisms, but the 
premisses of these new syllogisms have to be proved in their turn. At last 
a number of propositions present themselves to us which turn out to be 
first principles. First principles, however, cannot be proved by logic. An 
interminable controversy rages about them. Some people accept them, 
others reject them, Those who accept them call them self-evident and 
will not and cannot produce arguments. 

Now all these considerations help to show that it is impossible to 
prove concrete matters with absolute, irresistible cogency by means of 
logic. Even when we are able to go on straight-forwardly in our argu- 
ments, as e.g. in mathematics, we experience this difficulty. But many more 
first principles are involved when concrete matters are concerned—first 
principles, “accompanying the course of reasoning, step by step, and 
traceable to the sentiments of the age, country, religion, social habits and 
ideas.” And to these must be added the first principles “which are made 
from the necessity of the case, in consequence of the prolixity and elabo- 
rateness of any argument which should faithfully note down all the 


propositions which go to make it up.”*? And then follows Newman’s 
summarized conclusion: 


“Logic then does not really prove; it enables us to join issue with others; 
it suggests ideas; it opens views; it maps out for us the lines of thought; it 
verifies negatively; it determines when differences of opinion are hopeless; 
and when and how far conclusions are probable; but for genuine proof in 


concrete matter we require an organon more delicate, versatile, and elastic 
than verbal argumentation.”4? 


When Newman had finished this passage he wished to illustrate it by 
a clear example. He looked round his room and took the first book which 


4° Thid. 268. 
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caught his eye. It was a volume of a very well-known magazine. He 
opened it at random and found an article on a text from Shakespeare. 
This would do.*** He tells us these particulars apparently to show how 
extensive is the province of the illative sense. 

This article, then, dealt with one line from Henry V. In Act ii, Scene 3, 
we read about Falstaff who is dying: “His nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and ’a babbled of green fields.” This was a correction made by Theobald 
in the eighteenth century as the Folio text of 1623 had something non- 
sensical, viz. “His nose was as sharp as a pen and a table of green fields.” 
About the year 1850, however, an annotated copy was found of the 1632 
edition, containing some twenty thousand corrections, among which a 
plausible emendation of this text, although not so acceptable as the one 
by Theobald: “His nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green frieze.” 
Let us suppose, says Newman, that the lately discovered copy and the 
annotations are genuine.** 

Now, the author of the article wishes to keep to Theobald’s text and 
to exclude the line of 1623 and the correction in the discovered copy of 
1632 because the former text is corrupt, the latter anonymous. To this 
Newman observes that in this way many large questions are opened; that 
many hidden and untractable principles have to be settled and that logic 
will be unable to cope with them.** 

The first position is: The 1623 text is corrupt, so we should correct it. 
But are we to grant this without proof? The 1623 text was published 
by well-known persons, six years after Shakespeare’s death, apparently 
according to original manuscripts and with his own emendations. Author- 
ity cannot sanction nonsense, but authority may prevent critics from ex- 
perimenting on a text. Consequently the corrupt Folio text should be 
published as corrupt. 

Nowadays the best editors of the Greek tragedians would never be so 
impertinent as to insert their own conjectures into their texts. But is 
Shakespeare not a classic? He is read for recreation, it is said, so this 
excuses experimenting. But then we ought to ask ourselves what is the 
advantage of reading Shakespeare for amusement, without “the care and 
pains which a classic demands.” This leads us to problems about cultiva- 
tion of mind and the education of the masses. And further, is it possible 
to change Shakespeare into light reading by correcting the text in an 
uncritical way? *® 
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When these questions and others, connected with them, have been 
settled, so that we feel justified in discarding the 1623 text, the second 
problem arises whether the newly discovered 1632 reading has not more 
authority than Theobald’s. The annotator’s authority carries weight. Was 
not he Shakespeare’s contemporary? And if so, are his corrections his 
own conjectures or are they traditions? This requires a close examination 
of the two thousand corrections. But it is obvious that one cannot discuss 
some two thousand corrections. First a careful study should be made, in- 
volving classification, discrimination, selection. Since this can only be 
done in the human mind, it will result in an accumulation of arguments 
pro et contra, which cannot be put down in full, so that only the starting- 
points and the conclusions may appear on paper. But then we fall back 
on problems about literary criticism and taste, with their recondite 
premisses, so open to controversy, and their deductions, so difficult to fol- 
low. What is the use here of a logical dispute? Because the entire dis- 
cussion does not admit a full description,*® it should be photographed on 
the sensitive plate of the mind of those whom one wanted to convince. 

The third position is the maintenance of Theobald’s text. Those who 
defend it, do so on the grounds of a kind of prescription. It has been 
there more than a hundred years, so it has a legitimate claim to be main- 
tained. Moreover this reading has become part of the English mind so 
much so that in a sense it is Shakespeare’s and that it would be a dangerous 
innovation to alter it. Newman is amazed at these statements, made by 
the author of the article.** 

In order to do justice to these problems we should first discuss the 
value of legends and fables, of pious frauds and many other things, which 
would lead us into a labyrinth of complicated first principles and ele- 
mentary phenomena. These statements as regards the duty of tampering 
with classics conjure up before us a long list of sceptical questions, which 
affect the rights, the gifts and even the existence of the great poet. Is 
Shakespeare after all but a collection of Theobalds? Perhaps he is one 
of the many artists who wrote the works in common. How else can we 
explain that these works resemble each other so little? Has any man ever 
lived who has written so impersonally? We know very little about his 
life. What is Shakespeare more than a name? ** 

Of course, Newman himself does not support scepticism like this, but 
these questions go far to show what is required for a really valid argu- 
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ment, and how the logic of good sense, i.e. the illative faculty, knows a 
much shorter and easier way. Little depends on verbal reasonings, but 
much on those convictions and beliefs which we possess beforehand as 
something personal deeply hidden in our nature and in which men either 
agree or hopelessly differ.*® 

2. There is a second reason why logical conclusions, i.e. inferences, do 
not result in absolute certitude but only in probabilities. 

“In this world of sense we have to do with things, far more than with 
notions,” says Newman. We do not live by ourselves, but are surrounded 
by other beings. Our words and utterances are directed to the concrete. 
We reason to enlarge our knowledge of the concrete world. But our mind 
is for the most part occupied with notions and reaches the concrete only 
indirectly and partially. In other words, arguments, which naturally con- 
sist of abstractions, cannot reach concrete facts as such. They point to 
them, with a certain degree of probability. So they only reach the proba- 
ble.®? 

This explains how it came to pass that the discovery of the planet 
Neptune was hailed with such enthusiasm. It was a concrete fact. Abstract 
reasoning had pointed to its existence. If, however, the conclusion had 
been proved with absolute certitude, this triumphant joy would have been 


meaningless. It proved fear of being mistaken and mistrust of the legiti- 
macy of the conclusion, which was only taken away by the event, the 
concrete fact.>? 


Now the movements of stars and planets are almost mathematically 
precise. Newman, however, could point out many intricate and difficult 
questions to which mathematics are applied, but which require the living 
mind to complete the process of investigation because reasoning by rule 
is utterly insufficient for the purpose. A navigator or an engineer does 
not go far with his abstract knowledge; what they have to do is to carry 
the scientifically gained conclusions from the province of the abstract and 
the notional into the field of the concrete and the real. Whence the great 
mistrust as regards the theorists? It is because they cannot complete their 
logic and are able to reach abstract truths only, i.e. probabilities in the 
abstract, whereas we aim at truth and certitude in the concrete? ™* 

This holds good also in the case of matters which are based on other 
than mathematical reasonings. Here, too, arguments do not reach a defi- 
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nite, practical conclusion unless the living mind, by means of its illative 
sense, enhances their intrinsic value.** 

This leads Newman to the “so-called universals.” As we have ex- 
plained in a foregoing chapter he does not distinguish the general—which 
admits exceptions—from the universal. He remonstrates against the over- 
estimation of universal propositions, which actually do not exist according 
to his views.*° They are nothing but generalizations and no inviolable 
laws. They give probability but not certitude in individual cases. When 
we say: man is mortal, we mean to say: man as such is mortal, or the 
typical man is mortal, but, in our concrete world, no man can be called 
man as such, or the typical man. Every concrete man is something more. 
Now, in what he is more may lie a cause or a reason why he does not die. 
As a matter of fact, concerning Elias it was a personal privilege, a miracu- 
lous intervention, which prevented his death.*® 

The same holds good, says Newman, for human rationality. Accord- 
ing to logic, rationality is the differentia specifica, the specific difference 
between man and brute. In reality, however, man does not only differ 
from brutes as to rationality but in all he is, in his whole self, his bones, 
his limbs, his make, his life, his intellect, his moral feeling, his immortality. 
Even between two concrete men there is only an abstract similarity; in 
reality they have nothing in common. Their bodies are so different from 
other bodies in their special constitution, their vitality, their pathological 
history and changes; and their mind is so different in disposition, faculties 
and habits, that we should say: they differ in all they are, in identity, in 
incommunicability, in personality.” 

A concrete being cannot be analysed by logic into all the possible 
general notions contained in it, and consequently we cannot reconstruct 
such a being from those notions. We recognize aspects and attribute them 
to the being. Logic registers them and makes inferences from them. But 
this does not mean that we see through them and know them entirely. 
In a sense they participate in God’s incomprehensibleness.™ 

These considerations apply to all kinds of argument as expressed in 
language: deduction, induction, analogy, etc. They result in probable 
conclusions only because they use general notions which lead to certitudes 
in the abstract, which are but probabilities in the concrete. 


54 Ibid. 279. 
55 See Franc. Stud., 10 (1950), 418ff.; Gramm. 279-280. 
56 Gramm. 280-281. 58 Ibid. 282-283. 


57 Ibid. 281-282. 59 Ibid. 283-284. 
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Newman draws attention to the fact that this statement is readily 
acknowledged by those who use them most. Philosophers, experimenta- 
lists, lawyers are very hard of belief, according to the common opinion 
of men. They know the value of logical arguments and how disputable 
the conclusions from them are. Even if they are certain in their heart of 
hearts, they point to the deficiencies in the proofs and the possibility of 


mistakes. For they speak according to logic but they think and judge and 
infer by means of their illative sense. 


(To be continued) 


Dr. Zeno, O.F.M.Cap. 
Holland 


69 Ibid. 285. 





OSSER VAZIONI CRITICO-LETTER- 
ARIE E DOTTRINALI SUL FAMOSO 
TESTO: “PROPRIUM NEMO DICAT...” 
E TESTI CONNESSI 


RA i testi patristici falsamente attribuiti nel Decretum di Graziano’ 
T oltre il famoso “Pasce fame morientem . . ,” di cui abbiamo altrove 
rintracciata la fonte,” troviamo il “Proprium nemo dicat ...” ed altri testi 
a questo connessi, anch’essi famosi e falsamente attribuiti a S. Ambrogio, 
come vedremo nel corso di questo breve studio. 

Vogliamo anzitutto enunziare schematicamente i quattro testi connessi 
di cui tratteremo: 


[1] “Proprium nemo dicat ...”. 
[2] “Neque enim est maioris criminis ...”. 
[3] “Esurientium panis est quem tu detines ...”. 


Ld 


[4] “Tantorum te ergo scias invadere bona...”. 


Anche se il primo di tali testi, per polemiche dottrinali e letterarie, che 
suscitd e suscita, avra nella nostra trattazione un’attenzione particolare, 
tuttavia per comprendere bene l’occasione e lo svolgimento delle osserva- 
zioni nei riguardi di tutti e quattro i surriferiti testi crediamo opportuno 
premettere in primo luogo delle osservazioni di carattere generale. 


1.—Osservazioni preliminari 


Avvertiamo in primo luogo che l’occasione di ripensare sul primo testo 
ci fu data dal fatto che nelle moderne edizioni critiche delle opere degli 
Scolastici mai, per quanto sappiamo, ne fu rivelata la vera fonte. Inoltre 
modernamente anche se qualche autore ne scopri la vera fonte, tuttavia 
oltre che tale fonte rimane celata agli editori critici, come abbiamo detto, 
non ci sembra che ancora si sia stabilito apoditticamente |’autore non solo 
letterale, ma anche dottrinale del “Proprium nemo dicat. . ,” come vedremo 
meglio a suo luogo. 
~~ 4Per una parziale visione dei testi patristici falsamente attribuiti da Graziano e 
riportati dalla Summa fr. Alexandri cf. V. Doucet, O.F.M., in Prolegomena al t. IV 
della stessa opera, ed. Quaracchi, 1948, CXXI ss. 


2 Cf. E. Lio, O.F.M., Finalmente rintracciata la fonte del famoso testo patristico: 
‘Pasce fame morientem ..., Antonianum 27 (1952), 349-366. 
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L’occasione e la ragione di trattare anche degli altri tre testi, susseguenti 
a quel primo, ci fu data non solo dal fatto che essi pure ordinariamente 
non siano stati identificati nelle moderne edizioni critiche, salvo qualche 
eccezione come vedremo; ma anche perché nessuno dei moderni editori, 
per quanto sappiamo, ha notato che tutti quei testi, anche se citati 
separatamente, e per questo noi pure li abbiamo annunziati distinti, in 
realta, nella predetta forma, non sono che quattro membri, compreso il 
primo, d’un sol brano, che li contiene tutti strettamente connessi e che si 
trova, giova subito dirlo, in un sermone che Rufino d’Aquileia tradusse 
a suo modo da una omelia in greco attribuita a S. Basilio, come vogliamo 
subito dimostrare, riportando anche il contesto di tutti e quattro i nostri 
testi: 


Sed dicis: Quid injustum est, si cum aliena non invadam, propria diligentius 
servo? O impudens dictum! Propria dicis? Quae ex quibus reconditis in hunc 
mundum detulisti? Quando hanc ingressus es lucem, quando de ventre matris 
existi, quibus, quaeso, facultatibus, quibusque subsidiis stipatus ingressus es? 
. . . Terra communiter omnibus hominibus data est: [1] proprium nemo 
dicat, quod e communi plus quam sufficeret sumptum et violenter obtentum 
est . . . Numquid iniquus est Deus, ut nobis non aequaliter distribuat vitae 
subsidia, ut tu quidem esses affluens et abundans, aliis vero deesset, et egerent? 
An idcirco magis quia et tibi voluit benignitatis suae documenta conferre, et 
alium per virtutem patientiae coronare? Quis enim tam injustus, tam invidus 
(al. avidus), tam avarus, quam qui multorum alimenta suum non jam usum, 
sed abundantiam et delicias facit? [2] Neque enim majoris est criminis habenti 
tollere, quam, cum possis et abundes, indigentibus denegare. [3] Esurientium 
panis est quem tu detines, nudorum vestimentum est quod tu recludis, mise- 
rorum redemptio est et absolutio pecunia quam tu in terram defodis. [4] Tan- 
torum te ergo scias invadere bona, quantis possis praestare, si velis3 


Avvertiamo anche che i nostri quattro testi nella tradizione vennero 
riportati non di rado con qualche variante letterale dalla forma che essi 
hanno nel surriferito brano rufiniano. 

Inoltre osserviamo, che nella tradizione i nostri testi, eccetto il primo, 
vengono citati anche in un’altra forma letteraria latina, che corrisponde 
perfettamente ad un’altra traduzione latina della stessa celebre omelia di 
S. Basilio, che si trova nella stessa PG, 31, 262-278 e che é dissimile 
letterariamente da quella di Rufino. 

Per questo pud avvenire che qualcuno dei nostri testi, eccetto sempre 
il primo, venga riportato nelle due forme letterarie diverse, ma in luoghi 

3 Homiliae Sancti Basilii Caes. Ep. quas transtulit Rufinus de graeco in latinum— 


Homilia Ill. De eo quod scriptum est in Evangelio: ‘Cujusdam divitis fructus uberes 
ager attulit’...,n. 7 (PG 31, 1751 8.) 
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diversi e con attribuzioni diverse, e cioé: con l’attribuzione a S. Ambrogio 
per influsso di Graziano, come vedremo, se qualcuno dei nostri testi viene 
trascritto nella forma letteraria della traduzione di Rufino; ma con 
l'attribuzione anche esplicita a S. Basilio se lo stesso testo viene trascritto 
nell’altra forma letteraria latina che non é quella di Rufino; senza che 
qualcuno degli autori medievali ed anche posteriori avvertisse, per quanto 
ci consta, questa contraddizione nell’attribuzione. Cosi accade per es. in 


S. Tommaso nella sua Summa theologica in relazione al terzo dei nostri 
testi: 


S. Tommaso 
II-II, q. 66, a. 7, in Resp. 
(Ed. Leonina IX, g2b) 


Unde Ambrosius dicit, et habetur in 
Decretis dist. XLVII: Esurientium 


S. Tommaso 
II-II, q. 118, a. 4, ob. 2 
(Ed. Leonina IX, 458b) 
(Cf. anche De malo, q. 13, a. 2) 
Dicit . . . Basilius: Est panis famelici, 


quem tu tenes, nudi tunica quam con- 
servas, indigentis argentum quod pos- 
sides... 


panis est quem tu detines; nudorum 
indumentum est quod tu recludis; 
miserorum redemptio et absolutio est 
pecunia quam tu in terra defodis. 


Come si vede il testo della q.66 concorda con la traduzione di Rufino 
(PG, 31, 1752C), mentre il testo della q.118 letteralmente con laltra 
traduzione latina (PG, 31, 278A) della medesima omelia di S. Basilio. 
E S. Tommaso, che pure altrove avverti essere la stessa dottrina che 
insegnerebbero ugualmente S. Basilio e S. Ambrogio,* non poté perd 
avvertire, che ivi si trattava in sostanza di uno stesso testo greco di S. 
Basilio in una duplice traduzione latina, in cui S. Ambrogio non c’entra, 
come dimostreremo pit avanti. 


Le premesse osservazioni pertanto meritano essere tenute presenti nel 
corso di questo breve studio. 


2.—Breve storia delle citazioni dei quattro testi, attribuiti preva- 
lentemente, ma non esclusivamente, a S. Ambrogio 


Nel sec. XII anche questa volta Graziano fu la causa, se tutti i nostri 
testi nella premessa forma rufiniana venissero in seguito attribuiti pre- 
valentemente a S. Ambrogio. Infatti Graziano nel c.8 della dist. XLVII 
del Decretum trascrive, ma con l’attribuzione ad Ambrogio, non solo i 


*Cf. per es. Summa Theologica, IV-Il, q. 32, a. 6 (Ed. Leonina VIII, 254b): Unde 


Basilius dicit: . . . Est panis famelici .. . Et hoc idem dicit Ambrosius, in Decret., 
dist. XLVII”. 
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nostri testi, ma anche altri passi dell’omelia di S. Basilio secondo la 
traduzione di Rufino, come vogliamo brevemente dimostrare: 


Graziano 
Decretum, c. 8, dist. XLVII 
(Ed. Friedberg I, 171) 
Item Ambrosius [Serm. LXXXI] de 
eo, quod scriptum est: ‘Hominis cu- 
iusdam divitis fructus agere (sic) 
attulit’. 
Sicut hi, qui per insaniam mente 
translati sunt .. . 
Et post pauca & 1: Interdum etiam 
usurae ... 
Et infra & 2: Sed ait: Quid injus- 
tum... 
Et post pauca & 3: Proprium nemo 
dicat... 
Et infra & 4: Numquid iniquus est 
Deus... 
Neque est minus criminis ... 
Esurientium est panis... 
Tot ergo te scias... 


S. Basilio 
Trad. di Rufino d’Aquileia 
(PG, 31, 1744 Css) 
[1744C]: Homilia III: De eo quod 
scriptum est in Evangelio: ‘Cuiusdam 
divitis fructus uberes ager attulit’. 


[1749B]: Sicut enim ii qui per in- 
saniam mente translati sunt .. . 
Interdum etiam usurae ... 


[1751D]: 
tum... 
[1752A]: .. 
dicat... 
[1752B]: 
Deus... 
Neque est majoris criminis .. . 


Sed dicis: Quid injus- 
. Proprium nemo 
Numquid iniquus est 


Esurientium panis est... 
Tantorum te ergo scias... 


Quale fu la causa di questa attribuzione ad Ambrogio in Graziano? 


Noi non lo sappiamo: pud essere che anche qui Graziano si sia servito di 
una fonte, in cui quel testo era attribuito ad Ambrogio. Ma sappiamo che 
in seguito vi furono quelli che attribuirono il testo ad Ambrogio ed a S. 


Basilio sotto diverso rispetto;** e sappiamo inoltre che non solo nel 
Friedberg, ma anche nelle precedenti edizioni del Decretum si rimanda ad 
un sermone che in alcune edizioni delle opere di S. Ambrogio viene riferito 
tra i sermoni autentici di questo santo Dottore,° ma a torto, come vedremo. 

Nel sec. XIII e seguenti troviamo i nostri testi prevalentemente con 


4"* Cosi in Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Ae. Friedberg, I: Decretum, c. 8, dist. 
XLVII, 171, nota 72 leggiamo: “Abjudicant canonem Ambrosio Edd. Maurini; sed 
Berer. III, 41 et Ambrosii et Basilii esse jure contendit, quorum prior Basilii homil. 
ad ev. Lubae (c. XII, v. 16) in latinum sermonem transtulit”. 

5 Nella vecchia edizione del Decretum, Lugduni 1559, p. 153b troviamo: “Ttem 

Ambrosius de eo quod scriptum est in Evangelio, Hominis cuiusdam divitis . 
E nel margine ivi si annota: “Attulit. In tertia parte operum, Sermone 82 (sic) colu. 
V. cum seq. unde ego huius cap. textum (qui corruptissimus erat) renovavi . . .”. 
L’edizione del Friedberg, /.c. lo attribuisce anche ad Ambrogio, come vedremo pit 
avanti. 
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lattribuzione a S. Ambrogio, evidentemente per influsso di Graziano.® 
Peré non manco chi attribuisse qualcuno dei nostri testi, eccetto il primo, 
a qualche altro autore: cosi Ugo di St. Cher riporta i due testi “Non est 
minus criminis ...” e Yaltro “Tantorum te ergo scias . . .” con Yattri- 
buzione al Beda.‘ Ma questa pud considerarsi come una vera eccezione. 
Per convincersene basta dare uno sguardo furtivo alla tradizione e si tro- 
vera evidente l’influsso di Graziano: per es. in Riccardo da Mediavilla,® 
nell’Astesano.® Il Carusi riporta i nostri testi, che ritiene parimenti di 
Ambrogio, nella sua opera sui detti del santo Dottore.’® Per brevita 
omettiamo di elencare altri autori che confermano I’attribuzione predetta 
e rivelano l’influsso del famoso Canonista.’* 

Ma pit interessante per noi € sapere che cosa abbiano notato i moderni 
cultori di edizioni critiche nei riguardi dei nostri testi. Gia il Friedberg 


6 Anzitutto é chiaro che i Commentatori di Graziano riferiscono e commentano 
tutti i nostri testi come li riferisce il Decretum nel c. 8 della dist. XLVII: cosi cf. 
Raimondo de Penafort, Summa de poenitentia, Romae 1603, lib. II & 10, p. 224b: 
“Dist. 47. Sicut ij ubi Ambrosius inter alia dicit: proprium nemo dicat, quod com- 
mune est’. Guido de Baisio, Rosarium, Venetiis apud Juntas 1577, in dist. 47, f. 61. 
I Teologi medievali ordinariamente citano i nostri quattro testi separati e disgiunti 
tra di loro: cosi per il [1] cf. Summa fr. Alexandri, t. IV, ed. Quaracchi 1948, p. 
559a, n. 373, ob. 2: “. . . Dicit Ambrosius: ‘Nemo dicat proprium quod commune 
est... ”3; similmente zz a p. 567b, n. 381, in C5 ed a p. gtoa, n. 584, in Resp.; 
S. Tommaso, Summa theologica, II-Il, q. 66, a. 2: . Ambrosius dicit et habetur i in 
Decretis dist. XLVII, can. Sicut hi: "Proprium memo dicat quod est commune”; € 
similmente in molti altri luoghi e Teologi, che per brevita omettiamo. Per il [2] cf. 
per es. lo stesso S. Tommaso, op. cit., q. 66, a. 3, ob. 2: “. .. . Ambrosius dicit, et 
habetur in Decretis, dist. XLVII: ‘Neque minus est criminis “habenti POUENE 63) % 
Per il [3] cf. lo stesso S. Tommaso, op. cit., q. 66, a. 7, in Resp., riportato poco sopra 
“in corpore” della nostra esposizione. Per il [4] cf. per es. la Summa fr. Alexandri, 
t. IV, ed. cit., p. 567b, n. 381, in b., dove si trovano uniti tutti i tre ultimi nostri testi 
con l’attribuzione ad Ambrogio. 

ae di St. Cher, Commentarius in Lucam, 12, [15] (Ed. Lugduni 1669, VI, 
208b 

® Riccardo di Mediavilla, In IV Sent., d. 15, q. 2, ad jum (Ed. Venetiis 1509, f. 
68d): “. . . Dicit Decretum dist. 47 sic: Esurientium . 

® Summa Astensis, 11, Romae 1730, lib. 5, tit. 26, art. 3» P- 67b cita il nostro 
“Esurientium .. .” con la sola riferenza al Decretum, e un po pit avanti, p. 71b, 
art. 6 cita l’altro “Neque est minoris criminis ...”. 

10 Bartolomaeus Urbinas, Divi Ambrosii Milleloguium, Lugduni 1556, col. 1457- 
1462: “Contra (nel margine: Ser. ord. 81 tom. III) tenacitatem volentis largiri, diffuse 
loquitur in sermone quodam de eo quod scriptum, Hominis cujusdam divitis . 

e quindi riporta brani di questo sermone, ma come si trova nella traduzione, che 
Rufino fece dal greco sermone di S. Basilio. Per questo alla col. 1461 del predetto 
Milleloquium vengono trascritti anche i nostri quattro testi. 

11 Oltre gli Scolastici, come si pu vedere nelle note precedenti ed anche in = 
che seguiranno, abbiamo notato che per es. parte di quel preteso sermone di S 
Ambrogio con qualcuno dei nostri testi viene riportata anche dallo Sporer, Theo- 
logia Moralis Decalogalis et Sacramentalis, 1, ed. 1 Bierbaum, Paderbornae 1897, tr. 
3, C. 5, 8. 2, p. 843, n. 752: “D. Ambros. serm. 18 (sic): Sed ais quid injustum est ... 
Non minus est criminis habenti tollere .. - 
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nella sua edizione critica del Decretum non seppe altro indicarci al 
proposito che il sermone 81 di S. Ambrogio dell’edizione romana.’* Né 
qualche cosa di meglio ci hanno detto gli editori leonini della Summa 
theologica di S. 'Tommaso."* Anche Dionisio Cartusiano cita a senso i due 
ultimi nostri testi con l’attribuzione a S. Basilio ed a S. Ambrogio 
ugualmente; ma gli ultimi editori certosini nulla hanno annotato al 
riguardo."* E. nulla di importante abbiamo trovato annotato nei moder- 
nissimi editori del Caietano** o del Fray Domingo de Soto." 

Qualche cosa di meglio invece abbiamo trovato nelle edizioni critiche 
del benemerito Collegio di S. Bonaventura a Quaracchi. Infatti anche se 
in queste edizioni il primo dei nostri testi neppure f4 identificato nella 
sua vera fonte,’’ tuttavia un progresso critico sia pure fuggevole, e forse 
non valutato, fu fatto nei riguardi degli altri nostri testi. Gli editori del 
terzo volume della Summa fr. Alexandri de Hales riguardo al secondo 
dei nostri testi“... Dicit Ambrosius: ‘Non minus est criminis ...”** hanno 


12 Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Ae. Friedberg, I, 171, al c. 8 della dist. XLVII. 

18 §. Tommaso, per quanto abbiamo cercato, non riferisce mai interamente tutto 
il brano del Graziano, ma separatamente riporta qua e [4 tutti i nostri testi. Ma gli 
editori leonini riguardo al primo dei nostri testi ci hanno solo annotato in margine 
della II-II, q. 66, a. 2, ob. 3 (Ed. Leonina IX, 85a): “Serm. XLIV, al. LXXXI, de 
Temp.—tinter opp. Ambr.; ex Basil. loc. cit.”. Riguardo al secondo dei nostri testi 
(Ibid., a. 3, ob. 2; ed. cit. IX, 86a) e per il terzo (Ibid., a. 7, in Resp.; ed. cit. IX, 
92b) gli editori leonini rimandano a quella prima annotazione (IX, 85a), senza 
aggiungere niente di nuovo. 

14S. Dionysius Cartusianus, Enarrationes piae et eruditae in quatuor Evangelistas 
—Enarratio in Lucam, c. 3, a. 8 (Ed. Monstrolii 1900, XI, 448b): “Ambrosius quoque 
et Basilius asserunt vestem, pecuniam, calceamentum et alimentum, quae tibi super- 
fluunt, nec tamen pauperibus tribuuntur, injuste, et velut furto aut vi ablata possideri, 
nec possessoris esse, sed egenorum”. Come si vede Dionisio dovette avere davanti i 
nostri famosi testi; ma l’edizione citata nulla ha annotato al riguardo. 

15 Anche il Caietano infatti riferisce pit volte il primo dei nostri testi attribuen- 
dolo ad Ambrogio, ma il P. Zammit, O.P. che nel 1934 fece una nuova edizione 
degli Opuscula oeconomico-socialia del predetto Card. Vio de Caietano, a p. 20s., 
nota 3 non ci da altro che la trascrizione del testo, come si trova nel Decretum di 
Graziano secondo I’edizione del Friedberg. 

16J. A. Garin, El precepto de la limosna en un comentario inédito del Maestro 
Fray Domingo de Soto sobre la cuestion 32 de la II-II de Santo Tomas, Santiago de 
Chile 1949, p. 30, nota 40, dove si annota soltanto che il “Proprium nemo dicat .. .” 
é falsamente attribuito ad Ambrogio, ma senza dirci di chi sia la traduzione di quel 
sermone di S. Basilio. 

17Tn tutti i luoghi della Summa fr. Alex., t. IV, ed. Quaracchi 1948, p. 559a, n 
373-34 nota 4; p. 567b, n. 7 c., nota 6; p. g1oa, n. 584 in Resp., nota 3, dove il 
“Nemo dicat proprium .. .” viene annotato, gli editori non mettono altro che “Cf. 
De Nabuthe, c.1,n.2.. '; ma in quest’opera autentica di S. Ambrogio non si 
trova il nostro testo. 

18 Summa fr. Alex., t. III, ed. Quaracchi 1930, p. 572b, n. 584. NB. Questo testo 
“Neque est minoris criminis . . -” si trova citato con l’attribuzione ad Ambrogio e 
con il rimando al Decretum anche nella parte IV di quella Summa (Ed. Venetiis 
1575, £. 457a) che, come si sa, fu composta dopo la morte di Alessandro di Hales, 
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annotato, e giustamente: “Rectius Basilius M., Hom. in Luc. 12, 16 (PG 
31, 275), verbotenus Rufini interpretatio, Hom. in Luc. 12, 16 (PG 31, 
1752); ap. Gratian., Decretum, dist. 47, c. 8 (1, 172), Ambrosio adscribi- 
tur.”*° Questa annotazione poteva essere preziosa per rettificare I’at- 
tribuzione anche degli altri testi, compreso il primo, invece rimase 
trascurata anche dagli stessi editori del volume quarto della medesima 
Summa fr. Alex.?® Recentemente anche gli editori dei primi due volumi 
delle opere di S. Bernardino furono precisi nell’identificare il terzo e 
quarto dei nostri testi,2" ma essi sono necessariamente laconici ed il lettore 
non pud dedurne le relazioni critiche e dottrinali, che i nostri quattro 
testi hanno connesse tra di loro. Tuttavia rimane certo per noi che le 
edizioni critiche di Quaracchi furono pit precise che le altre edizioni nei 
riguardi critici dei nostri testi, eccetto perd il primo, che percid merita 
una breve, ma particolare trattazione. 


3.—Breve storia critico-dottrinale del “Proprium nemo dicat .. .” 


I cultori di edizioni critiche, come abbiamo visto, mai, per quanto é 
a nostra conoscenza, hanno identificato la fonte letteraria, anche rufiniana, 
del primo e pit famoso dei quattro nostri testi. 

Ma i cultori di dottrine sociali patristiche gia avevano dato accenni, 


che potevano incitare ad una chiarificazione nei riguardi dell’autore di 
quel testo. Infatti gid nel 1923 M.—B. Schwalm nel suo articolo “Commu- 
nisme” del Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, t. III, col. 583, a proposito 
del nostro testo scriveva: 


Rufin, le traducteur latin de ces homélies de saint Basile, fit circuler sous le 
nomme de ce Pére un texte ott il est dit: Terra communiter omnibus hominibus 
data est: proprium nemo dicat ... Cette phrase n’existe pas dans le texte grec. 


19 Summa fr. Alex., t. Ill, ed. cit., p. 572a, nota 1. 

20 Infatti i testi “Non est minoris criminis .. .” come altro “Esurientium ...” e 
ultimo “Tot ergo . . .” vengono citati uniti t. IV, p. 567b, n. 381 della stessa Summa 
fr. Alex.; e nella nota 5 gli editori di quel volume dissero soltanto che invece di 
Ambrogio “Cf. potius Basil., hom. in Illud Destruam horrea n. 7 (PG 31, 278) ...”, 
perché, osservano pit avanti (ed. cit., p. 910, nota 2), € il Decretum di Graziano “ubi 
falso adscribitur”; ma non dissero, come parzialmente gli editori del III volume, che 
tutti quei testi si trovano letteralmente nella traduzione latina di Rufino. Né il 
P. Doucet, Prolegomena, CXXII, [12], si avvantaggid delle annotazioni degli editori 
del terzo volume. 

21S. Bernardinus Senensis, Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione, 11, Quaracchi 
1950, Sermo 54, c. 1, p. 48, lin. 29ss.: “Unde 47 dist. cap. Sicut, in fine, Ambrosius ait: 
‘Nudorum indumentum est quod tu recludis .. . Tantorum te ergo scias invadere 
bona ...” e nella nota 5 gli editori annotano giustamente: “. . . De hoc canone, a 
Maurinis Ambrosio abiudicato, videas Friedberg notam in h. 1. Textum invenimus 
in homiliis Basilii, quas transtulit Rufinus de graeco in latinum, Homilia 3, n. 7 
(PG 31, 1752)”. 
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Rufin la substitue de son cru a la comparaison du théétre. Il est coutumier 
de ces remainiements . . . Rufin d’ailleurs, ne préche, lui aussi, le communisme 
que par yperbole oratoire et réaction de moraliste: plus loin, il définit la 
richesse ‘un bienfait du créateur’ et non un état de péché; il réduit liniquité 
du riche a l’exclusive jouissance d’un superflu dont beaucoup d’autres feraient 
leur necessaire, n. 7, col. 1751 (nella PG, 31). Quant 4 la parole: ‘le riche est 
un larron,’ citée comme de saint Basile par E. de Laveleye et d’autres écono- 
mistes de marque, je ne l’ai trouvée ni dans ce Pére, ni dans la traduction de 
Rufin; elle contradit d’ailleurs la doctrine de l’un et de l’autre. 


Abbiamo voluto riferire “in extenso” il precedente testo per dedurne 
delle conclusioni: infatti, se dovessimo credere allo Schwalm, seguirebbe 
che: a) Rufino e non S. Basilio dovrebbe dirsi l’autore non solo letterale 
ma anche dottrinale del nostro testo; 5) In quel testo viene predicato il 
comunismo, ma “par yperbole oratoire et réaction de moraliste”; c) 
L’espressione “il ricco € un ladro” non si trova, secondo lo stesso Schwalm, 
né in S. Basilio né in Rufino, e d’altra parte quell’espressione contraddice 
alla dottrina dell’uno e dell’altro. 

Altri in seguito hanno citato quel nostro testo famoso: o per propugnare 
il preteso comunismo nella dottrina dei Padri o per spiegare il predetto 


testo in senso cattolico.2* E tra questi merita una menzione speciale 
Stanislao Giet. 


Infatti il Giet pubblicd dapprima uno studio ben fatto su S. Basilio 
dal titolo, Les idées et l’'action sociales de saint Basile (Paris, 1941). Ivi, al 
c. IV esamina il problema della ricchezza in S. Basilio. E precisamente a 
p. 97ss. contro il Courtone ed altri dimostra che in nessun modo né con- 
siderando I’originale greco, né considerando la traduzione letterale latina 
(ma non cita la traduzione latina di Rufino) si pud dedurre che S. Basilio 
abbia negato il diritto di proprieta.** 


22 Cosi lo Schwalm nel citato articolo. 

23 Giet, Les idées et l’action sociales de saint Basile, p. 99 “La richesse est confiée 
aux hommes pour qu’il en soient les fideles administrateurs .. . La faute du riche est 
de considerer sa richesse comme son bien propre, c'est & dire de la détourner a son 
usage exclusif et non d’en garder la propriété personelle. Ce serait une autre confusion 
de croire qu’en déniant a Vhomme tout souverain domaine sur les créatures, Basile 
attaque le droit /p.100/legal de propriété . . . Voici donc comment il s’impose 4 notre 
avis, d’interpréter cette page: Tu prétends ne faire tort 4 personne en gardant ce 
qui t’appartient. Mais rien t’appartient d’une maniére absolue et indépendante. Tu 
es, par la volonté de Dieu, Je premier occupant: c'est ce qui fond ton droit de pro- 
priété. Mais si tu veux profiter de cet avantage pour revendiquer l’usage exclusif des 
biens, tu oublies gu’ils ont recu une destination commune, et tu commets une 
injustice. Si chacun prenait, sur son revenu, ce qui lui est necessatre, et quil laissat 
aux autres le superflu, il n’y aurait plus ni riches ni pauvres: non que la propriété 
ait disparu; mais elle existerait sans les abus et les désordres dont elle est le prétexte. 
N’oublie pas que Dieu t’a confié des biens pour que tu te sanctifies par une adminis- 
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Ma lo stesso Giet, forse per influsso dello Schwalm e certamente per 
combattere un libro del Walther sull’origine del Comunismo,™ nel 1948 
scrive un interessante articolo dove “ex professo” esamina e spiega il 
famoso nostro testo “Proprium nemo dicat . . .”, che, come sappiamo, si 
trova nella sola traduzione latina di Rufino. Le conclusioni del Giet, che 
ci interessano, possono essere riassunte nel seguente modo: a) II testo 
“Proprium nemo dicat. . .” é stato interpolato dal Rufino nella traduzione, 
che questi fece dal sermone greco di S. Basilio. Cosi che S. Basilio sarebbe 
dottrinalmente irresponsabile di quel testo;”° 4) Il responsabile dottrinale 
del testo interpolato dal Rufino é perd S. Ambrogio;** ¢) Ci sembra poi 
che lo stesso Giet, anche se ne da le ragioni e le occasioni storiche, ammetta 
implicitamente che il nostro testo sia di solido fondamento per la cosid- 
detta illegittimita del diritto di proprieta. Infatti egli cosi scrive: 


Voila donc un courant de tradition sur J’illégitimité de l' appropriation origi- 
nelle des biens, solidement fondé sur les 4 peu prés de saint Ambroise, sur une 
interpolation de Rufin (allude al nostro testo), et sur une falsification du 
pseudo-Isidore: le tout recevant la consécration du Décret . . .?7 


Pertanto dopo queste brevi note sulla storia dei nostri quattro testi 
prima di passare all’aspetto pit positivo di questo breve studio, vogliamo 
sintetizzare quanto segue: a) Gli editori critici mai, a nostra conoscenza, 


hanno identificato il primo dei nostri testi. Gli altri tre sono stati qualche 
volta identificati nella loro vera fonte, ma non da tutti, né forse con la 
consapevolezza che tutti i nostri quattro testi, compreso il primo, nella 
forma in cui li abbiamo riferiti, sono membri d’un sol brano della 





tration sage et disintéressée: le soin jaloux avec tu les gardes, frustre le prochain; 
et a ce titre (car les deux fautes se résolvent en la meme injustice) tu es un avare et 
un voleur”’. Abbiamo voluto riferire “in extenso” questa interpretazione del Giet, 
perché pi avanti dimostreremo che queste stesse idee sono incluse anche nella tra- 
duzione di Rufino, compreso il famoso “Proprium nemo dicat . . .”, dove pure, come 
vedremo, non si nega in alcun modo il diritto di proprieta, ma si parla degli obblighi 
del ricco in relazione al suo superfluo. 

24G. Walter, Les Origines du Communisme, judaiques, chrétiennes, grecques, 
latines. Paris, Bibliothéque historique, 1931; questa citazione l’abbiamo presa dallo 
stesso S. Giet, La doctrine de l'appropriation des Biens chez quelques-uns des Péres 
(e per sottotitolo: Peut-on parler de Communisme?) in Recherches de Science Re- 
ligeuse 35 (1948) 55, nota 1. 

25 Giet, La doctrine de appropriation . . ., p. 69: “Le Décret de Gratien présente 
en effet un texte qui est donné pour étre de saint Ambroise: Sermo 81, De eo quod 
scriptum est in Evangelio: Hominis cujusdam divitis fructus uberes ager attulit. Or 
il s’agit en réalité de l’homélie Vle de saint Basile: in illud Lucae: Destruam. Mais le 
passage de l’homélie est donné dans la traduction de Rufin avec précisément la phrase 
interpolé: ‘Proprium nemo dicat quod est commune ...”. 

26 Tbid.: “Le responsable est bien saint Ambroise!”. 

27 Ibid., p. 70. 
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traduzione rufiniana dell’omelia greca di S. Basilio. b) Gli autori di storia 
di dottrine economico-sociali hanno “ex professo” esaminato non di rado 
il primo dei nostri testi, come quello che comprometterebbe la legittimita 
del diritto di proprieta. Gli autori cattolici (Schwalm, Giet) si sono 
sforzati di interpretarlo iperbolicamente (Schwalm) oppure con responsa- 
bilita singola individuale e storicamente spiegata (Giet). 

Dopo questo ci sembra opportuno continuare nelle nostre osservazioni 
critico-letterarie ed anche dottrinali. 


4.—L’attribuzione letterale dei nostri testi a S. Ambrogio non puo 
sostenersi 


Per dimostrare che nessuno dei nostri testi si possa attribuire a S. 
Ambrogio, basta considerare che tra tutti i sermoni autentici attribuiti 
dai critici moderni al Vescovo di Milano non se ne trova uno solo, che 
riferisca letteralmente i nostri testi, anche se nelle sue opere, si trovano 
dottrine simili.2* Ma dottrine simili si trovano anche in altri Padri,”® e per 
questo non si pud dedurre che essi possano dirsi autori anche dei nostri 
testi. 

Sappiamo che nelle vecchie edizioni dei sermoni di S. Ambrogio, come 
in quella romana, si trova il sermone 81,°° che contiene letteralmente 
tutti i nostri testi. Lo stesso sermone in altre edizioni é il 64 della enumer- 
azione.** In tutte queste edizioni, che lo attribuiscono ad Ambrogio, il 
predetto sermone viene classificato nella Domenica VIII dopo la Pente- 
coste.** Esso ha ivi una breve introduzione adattata al Vangelo del giorno 
e comincia nel seguente modo: “Non omnia, fratres charissimi, quae 
villico . . .”*8. Perd subito dopo seguono le parole “Duplex est autem 
tentationum species ...” con le quali precisamente si comincia a trascrivere 
il sermone di S. Basilio nella nota traduzione di Rufino, che, come abbiamo 
visto, contiene letteralmente tutti i nostri testi.** Noi non sappiamo chi 
abbia fatto questo plagio dal Rufino e il predetto adattamento alla 


28 Cf. Giet, La doctrine de appropriation . » 64. 

29Cf. i principali testi patristici sulla proprieta in F. M. Palacio, Concetto cristiano 
della proprieta, Milano 1938; altre referenze puoi trovare in H. Lio, Determinatio 
superflui in doctrina Alexandri Halensis eiusque Scholae (iuxta fontes praesertim 
ineditos et autographos), in Antonianum 27 (1952) 94 ss. 

30 Cf. PL 17, 613-14; cf. poi il testo di tutto il sermone nelle vecchie edizioni delle 
opere di S. Ambrogio, come in quella di Parigi 1603, t. V, Sermo LIIII, col. 87; quivi 
i nostri testi si trovano alle coll. 92L-93B. 

81 Cf. per es. la citata edizione di Parigi nella nota precedente; ed anche PL, /.c. 

82. Cf. ibid. 

83 Cf. la citata edizione di Parigi, col. 87. 

84 Tbid., col. 87M ss. e PG 31, 1744C ss. 
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Domenica VIII dopo Pentecoste, secondo le predette edizioni, ma sap- 
piamo certamente che quel sermone non pud dirsi di Ambrogio, perché, 
come abbiamo detto, non é che una copiatura del sermone basiliano nella 
forma latina di Rufino, eccetto la breve introduzione. Infatti gia i fratelli 
Ballerini® ed il Migne** avevano escluso apoditticamente la paternita 
ambrosiana di quel sermone 81 (altrove 64) delle vecchie edizioni.** 
Tuttavia ci meraviglia che il Migne, pur rigettando la paternita ambrosiana 
di quel sermone dell’ottava Domenica dopo la Pentecoste, non sappia chi 
ne sia l’autore letterale, ossia il traduttore dal greco.** Se invece si fosse 
ricordato che nell’appendice del t. 31 della sua PG aveva trascritto l’omelia 
di S. Basilio nella traduzione latina di Rufino,®® avrebbe visto che la stessa 
omelia, nella predetta forma rufiniana, era tutta contenuta, e letteralmente, 
nel preteso sermone 81 (64) di S. Ambrogio. 

Poiché dunque tra le attuali opere autentiche di S. Ambrogio non si 
trovano i nostri testi, e poiché il sermone una volta attribuito a lui, ed al 
quale si rimanda nel Decretum di Graziano,*° non pud essere di S. Am- 
brogio, perché non é che una copiatura del sermone di S. Basilio tradotto 
dal Rufino, rimane che in nessun modo S. Ambrogio puo dirsi l’autore 
dei nostri testi, non solo dei tre ultimi, ma anche del primo, che perd, per 
le suesposte considerazioni dello Schwalm e dello Giet, merita anche 
nostre particolari osservazioni. 


5.—Il testo “proprium nemo dicat ...” non compromette in alcun 
modo la legittimita del diritto di proprieta 


Come abbiamo visto, anche qualche autore cattolico teme che il nostro 
famoso testo comprometta in qualche modo la legittimita del diritto di 


35 Cf. M. Carpaneto, Le opere oratorie di S. Ambrogio, in Didaskaleion 9 (1930) 
35-156. 

86 PL 17, 607: “Sermo sexagesimus quartus (in altre edizioni 81 ed é il sermone 
citato nelle edizioni del Decretum di Graziano, cf. supra) nihil aliud est quam Basilii 
homilia in dictum illud ex Evangelio secundum Lucam: Destruam horrea mea etc., 
nonnulis tamen partim additis, partim recisis. Quinimo si contendantur cum hoc 
sermone quae in eodem libro ex illa homilia imitatus est sanctus Ambrosius, illico 
cognoscetur Doctorem nostrum Basilii sententias multo nobiliori ratione esse inter- 
pretatum, quam translatorem huius sermonis quippe qui verba ex verbis serviliter 
reddens, tota elocutione, ac potissimum in iis laciniis, quas identidem de suo intexuit 
ab Ambrosio abest quam longissime”. 

37T moderni critici sono orientati ad ammettere l’origine oratoria di varii trattati 
ambrosiani (cf. Carpaneto, op. cit., 35 ss.), ma né tra questi trattati né tra i sermoni 
propriamenti detti ed autentici abbiamo trovato menzionato presso gli stessi moderni 
critici come di Ambrogio il preteso sermone 81 citato dalle edizioni del Decretum di 
Graziano. 


38 Cosi almeno appare dal testo del Migne che abbiamo riportato nella penultima 
nota. 


39 PG 31, 1744-1753. 49 Cf. supra. 
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proprieta, e per questo si é sforzato di interpretarlo, e magari spiegarlo, 
con quella scappatoia usata per altri testi patristici: che cioé il testo é 
oratorio, e quindi iperbolico ed alquanto esagerato ed ecco per consequenza 
non bisogna prenderlo proprio alla lettera.*t In verita invece a noi 
sembra che il nostro testo, anche preso alla lettera non comprometta o 
neghi in alcun modo la legittimita del diritto di proprieta, ma significhi 
qualche altra cosa, come vediamo subito. 

Anzitutto giova notare, che esso é citato non solo dal Decretum di 
Graziano,” ma anche dai pid grandi Scolastici, compreso S. Tommaso.** 
E nessuno di questi dice che il nostro testo dev’essere considerato iper- 
bolicamente, che anzi lo citano nelle loro opere teologiche frequentemente, 
senza che mai essi ritengano che quel testo comprometta in alcun modo 
la legittimita della proprieta privata.“* 

Il testo quindi non deve facilmente considerarsi iperbolico. D’altra 
parte, letteralmente considerato, ci dice soltanto che nessuno pud riguardare 
proprio, anche quanto all’uso, cid che ritiene di superfluo: che é ben altra 
cosa, ma che vogliamo meglio spiegare per non essere fraintesi. 

Nel diritto di proprieta sulle cose infatti bisogna distinguere l’acquisto, 
il possesso anche temporaneo, e |’uso.*® La tradizione ha conosciuto e 


** Cf. Schwalm, art. cit. in Dictionnaire de Théol. cath., Il, col. 583 (cf. supra). 
Giet, La doctrine de l'appropriation .. ., p. 65: “La raison par la quelle saint Ambroise 
condamne appropriation de la terre apporte un élément de solution: ‘C’est, dit-il, 
parce que l’on ne peut dire qu’il y ait chose 4 nous appartenir en propre, quand rien 
n’est perpétuel’ (nella nota 4: ‘Nam nec proprium quidquam est, ubi perpetuum nihil 
est’). Ici Yerreur est manifeste; car, de ce que rien n’est perpétuel, il s’ensuit en bonne 
logique que l'homme n’a pas sur ses biens un souverain domaine, non qu’il ne puisse 
revendiquer, a l’égard d’autrui, ce que I’on est convenu d’appeler entre humains un 
droit de propriété”. Qualunque sia la fondatezza o meno di questa spiegazione nei 
riguardi di S. Ambrogio, a noi preme per il momento dimostrare che tale spiegazione 
non € necessaria nei riguardi di Rufino ed anche nei riguardi del nostro famoso testo 
“Proprium nemo dicat .. .”, che si pud spiegare bene, come vedremo, anche prenden- 
dolo alla lettera nel testo e contesto. 

42 Decretum, c. 8, dist. XLVIJI (Ed. Friedberg I, 171). 

*8 Cf. supra le note sulle opere scolastiche. 

*4Cf. per es. Summa fr. Alexandri, t. IV, ed. Quaracchi 1948, p. 507, n. 381, ed 
anche p. toa, n. 584 dove sempre viene riferito il nostro testo in relazione agli 
obblighi del ricco, cioé di colui che ha il superfluo e che deve soccorrere il povero. 
Anche S. Tommaso, Summa theologica, II-II, q. 66, a. 2 nelle obbiezioni cita il nostro 
testo e poi cosi lo spiega: “Ad tertium dicendum, quod cum dicit Ambrosius: ‘Nemo 
proprium dicat, quod est commune’, loquitur de proprietate quantum ad usum: 
unde subdit: plusquam sufficeret sumptui, violenter obtentum est.” importante poi é 
notare che anche giuristi, commentatori del Graziano, l’hanno inteso nel nostro 
senso: cf. per es. l’Archidiaconus (= Guido de Baisio), Rosarium, Venetiis 1577, dist. 
47, £. 61c: “Sicut hi. Sumptui. tam in victu quam in vestitu scilicet . . . quod est 
superfluum illud quidem non solum male sed etiam violenter . . .”. 

#5 Cf. H. Lio, Determinatio superflui . . ., p. 134. 
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distinto questi diversi aspetti, distinguendone specialmente il dominium 
radicale di una cosa dal “dominium d’uso.”** Queste distinzioni ci possono 
fare meglio comprendere come nella stessa tradizione scolastica si distin- 
guano le cose proprie dalle cose aliene: e tra queste alcune vengano con- 
siderate aliene sotto tutti gli aspetti, altre sono aliene solo quanto all'uso: 
e€ queste ultime sono le cose superflue.** Per questo nella stessa Patristica 
viene sovente detto che il superfluo é alieno, secondo l’espressione famosa: 
“Aliena possidentur cum superflua possidentur.”*® 

Pertanto non é questione del diritto di proprieta, che comprende anche 
le cose necessarie, nel nostro testo che asserisce soltanto il superfluo non 
potersi riguardare come proprio quanto all’uso, perché I’uso del superfluo 
spetta non a noi che lo possediamo, ma ai poveri. 

Per questo viene anche detto nella Patristica che il necessario del 
povero si trova nel superfluo del ricco.*® 

Tale dottrina si desume chiarissima ed esclusiva anche dal testo e 
contesto del famoso “Proprium nemo dicat ...”. 

Infatti il testo, anche considerando le sue varianti pit importanti con 
cui viene riferito nella tradizione, non ammette che questa spiegazione. Ci 
si permetta di dimostrarlo riferendo quelle varianti: 


Rufino Graziano Summa fr, Alex. 
Proprium nemo dicat, quod Proprium nemo dicat quod Nemo proprium dicat quod 
€ communi plusquam suf- est commune, quod plus- commune est; plusquam suf- 
ficeret sumtum, et violenter quam sufficeret sumptum  fficit ad sumptus, violenter 


obtentum est.5° etiam violenter obtentum  obtentum est.52 
est.51 


Da questo breve cospetto si pud anzitutto vedere, come in un cosi 
breve testo ci siano tante varianti, e noi abbiamo notato solo tre fonti, 
ma non é escluso, anzi sappiamo positivamente, che in altre fonti ci sono 
altre varianti, che per brevita omettiamo. 


46 Ibid. 

47 Tbid., p. 135. 

48 Cf. S. Augustinus, Enarratio in psalmum CXLVII (PL 37, 1922): “Res alienae 
possidentur cum superflua possidentur”. Regula monachorum ex scriptis hieronymi 
per Lupum de Olmeto collecta, c. 1V (PL 30, 344B): “Nam aliena rapere convincitur, 
qui ultra necessaria sibi retinere conatur”’. Cf. H. Lio, op. cit., p. 94 ss. 

4° Cf. S. Augustinus, op. cit. (PL 37, 1922); Lio, lc. 

50PG 31, 1752A. 

51 Decretum, c. 8, dist. XLVII (Ed. Friedberg I, 171). 

52 Ed. Quaracchi 1948, t. IV, p. 559, n. 372, ob. 2; p. 567b, n. 381, in c.; p. gta, 

. 584, in Resp. 
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A noi perd preme sapere, se con tutte le varianti si possa costruire un 
unico senso dottrinale. Al che noi rispondiamo affermativamente ed il senso 
unico é quello gid annunziato: nessuno pud dire proprio, cioé usare per 
se, il superfluo alle proprie necessita (—plusquam sufficeret). Certamente 
considerando le tre lezioni che abbiamo riferito si deve dire che le parti- 
colarita per es. “quod e communi” di Rufino, “etiam violenter” di 
Graziano e “plusquam sufficit ad sumptus” della Summa fr. Alex. pos- 
sono influire sui diversi aspetti del problema del superfluo. Ma, lo ripeti- 
amo, l’idea fondamentale rimane uguale, nonostante quelle varianti, ed é 
che nessuno pud chiamare suo anche quanto alluso il superfluo. 

Anche il contesto infatti non parla che degli obblighi dei ricchi, cioé 
di coloro che hanno il superfluo, verso i poveri. E tale senso viene con- 
tinuato anche negli altri tre testi, che abbiamo proposto in questo nostro 
breve studio, come apparira anche poco appresso. Per questo anche noi 
pensiamo che tutti e quattro i testi sono connessi tra di loro e che anche il 
primo dottrinalmente é congiunto cogli altri. Percid infine crediamo, che 
come non é compromessa la legittimita del diritto di proprieta negli ultimi 
tre, cosi no lo é nel primo dei nostri testi. 

Tuttavia rimane ancora la questione dell’autenticita, sulla quale pro- 
poniamo subito anche le seguenti osservazioni. 


6.—S. Basilio responsabile autore dottrinale dei quattro testi e Rufino 
autore letterale 


Noi ci proponiamo di dimostrare che il responsabile diretto della dot- 
trina dei nostri testi, compreso il primo é lo stesso S. Basilio e che Rufino 
é lautore della loro forma latina. Questo, crediamo, rimarra provato, se 
riusciremo a dimostrare, che Rufino, traducendo dal greco, sia pure in 
forma libera, non si sia allontanato dalla dottrina basiliana, che viene tutta 
riprodotta in una nuova forma latina. Ed allora rimarra anche compro- 
vato che non c’é bisogno di ricorrere all’influsso di S. Ambrogio, se per es. 
anche la dottrina del primo testo si trova nel corrispondente testo greco 
di Basilio. 

A dimostrare cid da una parte mettiamo la traduzione latina letterale 
e fedele dell’omelia di S. Basilio e dall’altra parte la traduzione libera del 
Rufino, dove, come sappiamo, si trovano i nostri quattro testi nella forma 
in cui li abbiamo studiati. 





“Proprium Nemo Dicat” 
S. Basilio 
Testo greco in PG 31, 276, 7 


Tiva, onolv, dina ovvexwv Ta fxavrov; Mola, eiré por, cavrov; rdber Nabcw els rév Blov 
eloqveyxas; “Qorep av el Tis, &Y Oeatpy Oéay karadrabay, elra eelpyor Tods Exeordvras, 
técov éavrod xpivwy 7d Kovyas waor Kata Thy XpHow TpoKebpevov. ToLovTol elor Kal 
oi rAoboror. Ta yap xowa mpoxaracxévres, tira rovowwrar ba THY TPdArANYu. ‘Ewel é 
To mpés wapapviiay ris éavTov xpelas Exacros Kouifduevos, To wepiTTov Hyle TE 
deopevry, obders wey Gv jv mrAobaros, obdeis St evoens... 


Zod 62, ravra rols dxAnpwros THs TWAEOvetias KoATOLS TWepthabay, obdiva ole GdtKeiv 
tocobrous arocrepav; Tis éorw 6 wreovexrns; ‘O wh eupivwv tH abrapxeig. Tis d¢ 
éorw 6 dwoorepnrhs; ‘O agacpobpevos ra éExdorov. Zi 5é ob wreEovéxryns; ad Se odx 
éxodrepnrhs; & xpés olxovoplay t5éfw, radra tira ceavrod rovobpevos; “H 6 wey vdedu- 
pevoy Groyuprav Awroditns dvopacOncerat. 6 de Tov yupvdr uy evdvor, Svydpevos ToOVTO 
woveiy, GAAns twos éore epoonyoplas Gitos; Tod wewavrds éorw 6 Uptos, dv ad 
KaTéxets. TOU YuuynTevovTos TO ivatiou, 6 od PuAdocers & GroOnKkats. TOV avuTOdETOU 
76 brédnua, 6 rapa col Katachnmetar. Tov xppfovros To apyipiov, 6 karoptéas exes. 
“Qore tocobrous Géixeis, Scors Taptxew edivaco. 


S. Basilio 
Traduzione lat. in PG 31, 275, 7: 


Cui, inquit, injuriam facio, dum retineo 
mea atque conservo? Quae, dic mihi, tua 
sunt? Unde accepta in vitam intulisti? Velut 
si quis, loco in theatro ad spectandum occu- 
pato, deinde ingredientes arceat, id sui ipsius 
proprium ratus, quod ad communem usum 
proponitur: tales ejusmodi quoque divites 
sunt. Nam communia praeoccupantes, ea ob 
praeoccupationem sibi assumunt. Quod si 
suae quisque necessitati sublevandae in modo 
quod satis est caperet, egenti vero relinqueret 
quod superfluum est, nemo esset dives, 
pauper nemo... 


Tu vero inexplebilibus avaritiae sinibus om- 
nia complexus, atque his tam multos privans, 
nemini ullam injuriam facere te existimas? 
Quis avarus est? Quis (Leggi: Qui) rebus 
quae satis sunt, contentus non est. Quis 
spoliator? Qui cujusque res aufert. Non 
avarus es tu? non spoliator es tu? Qui 
scilicet quae dispensanda recepisti, ea 
tibimetipsi propria facias. Furne vocabi- 
tur qui veste indutum denudarit, qui vero 
nudum non induerit, id si agere potest, alia 
quad ppellati dignus est? 

Esurientis est panis, quem tu detines: nudi 
est pallium, quod tu in arca servas: discal- 
ceati calceus, qui apud te putrescit: indigentis 
argentum, quod defossum habes. Quare 
quot hominibus dare potes, tot infers in- 
juriam. 





S. Basilio 
Traduzione di Rufino in PG 31, 1572A-C: 


Terra communiter omnibus hominibus data 
est: 

[1] Proprium nemo dicat, quod e communi 
plusquam sufficeret sumptum, et violenter 
obtentum est... 


[2] Neque enim majoris est criminis ha- 
benti tollere, quam, cum possis et habundes, 
indigentibus denegare. 


[3] Esurientium panis est quem tu detines, 
nudorum vestimentum est quod tu recludis, 
miserorum redemptio est absolutio pecunia 
quam tu in terra defodis. 

[4] Tantorum te ergo scias invadere bona, 
quantis possis praestare si velis. 
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Da questo raffronto risulta chiaro quanto segue: 

a) L’omelia greca di S. Basilio, che si trova nella PG nelle due tra- 
duzioni latine riferite, viene anche intitolata “De avaritia”®* E gia da 
questo si pud arguire che lo scopo del santo non fu di negare il diritto 
di proprieta in sé, ma di combattere l’avarizia. 

b) Non solo riguardo al primo testo, ma anche quanto al secondo, la 
traduzione di Rufino é molto libera e varia quanto alla forma dall’altra 
traduzione latina; ma non per questo si dovrebbe considerare interpolato 
anche il secondo testo. Infatti la dottrina é comune non solo con la fonte 
greca ma anche nelle due traduzioni latine, come brevemente vogliamo 
dimostrare. 

c) Il primo testo “Proprium nemo dicat ...” di Rufino si trova dot- 
trinalmente uguale anche nell’altra fonte, dove si parla appunto dei ricchi: 
ossia di quelli che posseggono il superfluo; e si asserisce che essi non pos- 
sono dire proprio il superfluo (= id sui ipsius proprium ratus, quod ad 
communem usum proponitur). Ora, come abbiamo visto sopra, questo e 
non altro viene asserito anche nel testo di Rufino. 

d) Anche il secondo testo: “Non est majoris criminis . . .” pur con le 
varianti “Non est minus . . .” oppure “Non est minoris . . .” di alcune 
fonti si trova dottrinalmente identico in Basilio, che stima doversi chiamare 
ladro non solo chi sveste un altro (= habenti tollere di Rufino), ma anche 
colui che non veste l’ignudo, potendolo ed avendo il superfluo (= cum 
possis et habundes indigentibus denegare di Rufino).* 

e) Il terzo poi dei nostri testi: “Esurientium panis est .. .” concorda 
non di rado anche letteralmente con la fonte basiliana, come si pud vedere. 

f) L’ultimo testo infine: “Tantorum te ergo .. .” si trova dottrinal- 
mente espresso anche in Basilio, che ammonisce il ricco di ricordarsi che 
commettera tante ingiurie (— Tantorum te scias invadere bona di Rufino) 
quanti sono i poveri che poteva aiutare col suo superfluo (= quantis possis 
praestare si velis di Rufino). 


583PG 31, 262: “In illud dictum Evangelii secundum Lucam: ‘Destruam horrea 
mea... Itemque de avaritia’. 


54 A questo proposito vogliamo qui ricordare che l’espressione “il ricco (cioé colui 
che ha il superfluo e non lo da al povero) é un ladro” troverebbe risonanza nel detto 
di Basilio (PG 31, 278A): “Furne vocabitur qui veste indutum denudarit, qui vero 
nudum non induerit, id si agere potest, alia quadam appellatione dignus?” Ci siamo 
permessi di notare cid per rispondere allo Schwalm, Communisme, in Dictionnaire 
de Théol. cath., Ill, col. 583 (cf. testo supra). Certamente invece erronea é l’espres- 
sione di Proudon “La proprieta (che non é da identificarsi con la ricchezza) é un 
furto”: affermare questo é vero errore secondo la dottrina cattolica e non semplice- 


mente una esagerazione, come si esprime E. Taviani, La proprieta, Roma editrice 
Studium 1946, p. 97. 
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Dopo questa breve analisi ci sembra che veramente Basilio possa e debba 
dirsi il vero e diretto autore dottrinale responsabile di tutti e quattro i nostri 
testi; e Rufino soltanto il responsabile delle formule letterarie latine, che 
meritarono, a preferenze di altre, di essere tramandate di generazione in 
generazione. 

Qualcuno peré a questo punto potrebbe domandarci perché mai allora 
Rufino tradusse tanto liberamente e non letteralmente il testo di Basilio? 
Rispondiamo che la ricerca di cid ci porterebbe fuori di questo breve 
lavoro, € poi non mancano studi anche recenti su Rufino come traduttore.™ 

Intanto sappiamo che lo stesso Rufino ci ha edotto sui suoi modi di tra- 
durre.°© Ed il Migne nei riguardi delle traduzioni rufiniane riporta 
quanto segue: “. . . Intelligere licebit, quantum licentiae in vertendis 
Graecorum scriptis sibi sumeret is, quem dixi, antiquissimus interpres 
Rufinus”.* 

Nessuna meraviglia pertanto se anche nel tradurre dal greco il nostro 
sermone usi quelle licenze, che gli erano tanto abituali, ma che, almeno 
nel nostro caso, non furono causa di divergenze dottrinali dalla fonte 
tradotta. 

Tuttavia se infine sara gradita una nostra osservazione sul modo di 
tradurre di Rufino, diremo che nei testi esaminati abbiamo notato una 
tendenza di lui a voler ridurre in forma generica di sentenza cid che nella 
fonte appare piuttosto in forma descrittiva. Cosi per es. alla descrizione 
dell’uomo che occupa per primo i posti del teatro Rufino con le stesse idee 
di Basilio costruisce il famoso “Proprium nemo dicat . . .” come principio 
universale. 


CONCLUSIONI 


Dopo quello che abbiamo esposto ci sembra pregio dell’opera riassu- 
mere le seguenti conclusioni: 

1) Sotto l’aspetto critico-letterario consta che tutti i nostri quattro testi, 
compresi il primo, sono membri d’un sol brano della traduzione latina, che 
Rufino fece della celebre omelia di S. Basilio “De e0 quod scriptum est in 
Evangelio: ‘Cujusdam divitis fructus uberes ager attulit,;” (PG 31, 1744 


55 Cf. H. Hoppe, Rufin als tbersetzer, in Studi dedicati alla memoria di Paolo 
Ubaldi, Milano 1937, 133-150; M. M. Wagner, Rufinus the translator, Washington 
1945 (Patristic Studies 73); F. Murphy, Rufinus of Aquileia (345-411) His Life and 
Works, Washington 1945, 115-117. 

°° Rufinus, Apologia adv. Hieron., I, 25 (PL 21, 563C): “Unde et nos propter 
paupertatem linguae et rerum novitatem, et sicut quidam ait, quod graecorum et 
sermo latior et lingua felicior sit, conabimur non tam verbum ex verbo transferre, 
quod impossibile est, quam vim verbi quodam explicare circuitu”. 

57 PG 31, 156A. 
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, 


ss.), che da altri traduttori é intitolata: “In illud dictum Evangelii se- 
cundum Lucam: ‘Destruam horrea mea, et majora aedificabo:’ itemque 
de avaritia” (PG 31, 262 ss.). 

2) Pertanto l’attribuzione a S. Ambrogio consacrata nel Decretum di 
Graziano non pu sostenersi criticamente. 

3) Pensiamo che nell’auspicata nuova edizione del Decretum™ nel-I’ 
apparato delle fonti al c. 8 della dist. XLVII (Ed. Friedberg I, 171) possa 
e debba rimandarsi non al preteso sermone 81 (= 64) di S. Ambrogio, 
ma alla predetta omelia di S. Basilio, nella traduzione latina di Rufino, 
come alla vera fonte dottrinale e letterale. 

4) Sotto laspetto dottrinale anche se dai nostri testi, da non interpre- 
tarsi iperbolicamente, se ne possa avvantaggiare la sentenza che afferma 
dovere il ricco per obbligo di giustizia dare il suo superfluo al povero; 
tuttavia ci sembra doversi considerare superata la preoccupazione che in 
essi, e specialmente nel primo, sia in alcun modo compromessa la legitti- 
mita del diritto di proprieta. Infatti da tutto il testo e contesto risulta 
chiaro che S. Basilio e Rufino non vogliono negare la legittimita del diritto 
di proprieta, ma si preoccupano di mostrare gli obblighi gravi del ricco 
nell’uso del suo superfluo. 


ErMeENeEcILDo Lio, O.F.M. 
Pontificio Ateneo Antoniano, 
Roma 


58Cf. S. Kuttner, De gratiani opere edendo, in Apollinaris 21 (1948) 118-128. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Commentarium in Codicem Iuris Canonici, by Heribert Jone, O.F.M. Cap. 
Vol. I (Canons 1-726). (Paderborn, F. Schoeningh, 1950. Pp. 627. 24 marks 
(cloth); 20 marks (paper).) 


Ever since 1918 the Catholic world has been surfeited with commentaries on the 
Code of Canon Law. Some of these works have already been consigned to an early 
and deserved oblivion. Others are still being weighed in the balance. The latest com- 
mentary to appear, however, exhibits more enduring qualities. It is the Commen- 
tarium in Codicem luris Canonici, by Heribert Jone, the German Capuchin, whose 
Moral Theology has secured world-wide acceptance during the past two decades. 

Fr. Jone’s Commentarium is not entirely new. It was originally published in three 
volumes in 1939-1940 as Gesetzbuch des Kanonischen Rechtes. This German edition 
displayed a number of superior qualities. Its text followed the order of the Code, and 
presented the law in a paraphrastic rather than a literal translation, often a boon to 
clarity. The commentary and the discussion which accompanied the law were com- 
pact, but adequate. The law, the commentary and the discussion were differentiated 
from each other by methodical divisions of the work, and by varying sizes of neat 
typography. Reference work was most simple. Finally, the opinions of the author on 
disputed points manifested a healthy conservatism together with a determined oppo- 
sition to opinions of others when reason or authority so demanded. The work was 
well-documented, but was not overburdened with technical apparatus. 

The Latin edition retains all the good qualities of the German edition and dis- 
plays several more. The 1950 volume is less a latinization than a complete redaction 
of the 1939 edition. A goodly part of the text, it is true, remains unchanged—a 
tribute to its canonical soundness. But a comparison between the two editions shows 
that intervenient decrees and decisions of the Holy See, as well as respective develop- 
ments in canonical literature have been embodied in the 1950 volume. These additions 
are not merely interpolated into the text, or into the footnotes, as so often occurs in 
“new editions of other commentators,” but are assimilated into the text itself. Despite 
the fact that much recent material has been thus incorporated, the bulk of the two 
editions remains almost identical. 

Fr. Jone is particularly adept in his treatment of the law concerning religious. 
But his outstanding characteristic is his over-all ability to form opinion on disputed 
points. He has covered opinions expressed in recent canonical literature (books and 
periodicals), and usually takes a stand of his own. Due to the scope of the com- 
mentary, it was impossible for Fr. Jone to elaborate his position on every issue, but 
when he does, it is well founded. One who disagrees with Fr. Jone’s opinions will 
find that they cannot be dismissed lightly. It was this characteristic that helped make 
Fr. Jone’s Moral Theology so valuable, and bids fair to make his Commentarium 
equally well-received. 

One real defect in the volume is the disregard of canonical literature in English, 
due, no doubt, to the inability to acquire books during the war. Just as no English 
author may disregard continental canonical literature, so, at the present state of 
development, no continental commentator can claim to have covered the field until 
he takes cognizance of developments of equal merit in the English language. It is 
good to know that Fr. Jone is making attempts to procure English works. 


232 
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Seminarians will find this volume most convenient for study, for it is admirably 
designed to suit their needs. However, they will be handicapped by the lack of a 
general introduction to canon law (history, sources, etc.), and, regrettably, by the 
lack of an index. Priests will welcome this work because of its fine treatment of the 
more practical problems of the ministry. Canonists will welcome it, for, despite the 
fact that this first volume does not contain a bibliography, they will find in it a 
commentary that is marked by exceptional clarity, compactness and soundness—so 
much so as to make it rank among the best in its field. 


NaTHANIEL SonntAcG, O.F.M.Cap. 
St. Anthony Friary 


Marathon, Wis. 


“Dominus autem Spiritus est” (II Cor. 3, 17a), DE KYRIOS TO PREUMA 
ESTIN—Studium Exegeticum. By Bernardinus Schneider, O.F.M. (Romae: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1951. Pp. viii-216.) 


A knotty and much discussed half-verse from II Cor. is the subject of this disserta- 
tion, which Fr. Bernardine wrote in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
doctorate in sacred theology. 

After a rapid glance at the context, both proximate and remote (Ex. 34, 29-35), 
the author establishes the critical text, which, as he notes, presents no particular diffi- 
culty. The terms kyrios and pneuma, especially as employed by St. Paul, are examined 
quite thoroughly, and the various interpretations of this text through the ages are 
classified. A long, though not exhaustive, list is appended of the writers who sub- 
scribed to them. 

Returning then to the proximate context, the author submits it to a close exegeti- 
cal scrutiny, the better to elicit and understand the meaning of St. Paul in this 
passage. In particular he feels that in v. 16 Paul presents a typical interpretation of 
Ex. 34,34- 

Needless to say, the text in question is then quite completely examined under 
every aspect. One of the main problems encountered is to determine which word 
is the subject of the sentence, kyrios or pneuma. With sound reasons the author 
advances the view that it is the former, which refers back to the kyrios of the pre- 
ceding verse. Thus Paul would say in effect: The Lord of whom we have been speak- 
ing is the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, since v. 16 clearly reproduces Ex. 34,34a and v. 
17 elucidates v. 16, one would have to conclude that Paul identifies the spirit of 
Ex., at least typically, with the Holy Spirit. 

To a certain degree the author finds confirmation of his interpretation in Patristic 
thought. True, generally for doctrinal reasons, the Fathers were more concerned with 
proving the divinity of the Holy Spirit from this text, and so preferred to reconstruct 
Paul’s meaning thus: The Holy Spirit is kyrios or God. Yet basically in doctrine both 
the author’s interpretation and the Fathers’ exegesis of this half-verse agree. To quote 
the author (p. 157), “Eorum doctrina a nostra interpretatione ope simplicis conver- 
sionis et illationis derivatur: Si hic Dominus, qui est certe divinus, est Spiritus Sanc- 
tus, ergo Spiritus Sanctus est divinus, seu Dominus.” 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the author has made out a good case for his 
interpretation, particularly for his construction of kyrios as the subject of v. 17a. He 
cannot fail to admire the painstaking efforts to examine all available writings that 
shed any light on the subject. Nor can he neglect to mention the objective approach 
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of the author, who has set as his purpose the true meaning of Paul and proceeds 
without bias towards that aim. 

An impartial criticism of this work should also bring to light the following facts: 

1. Because of the plan followed in developing the dissertation there are a num- 
ber of repetitions which appear to be needless. The reviewer feels that the work 
could have been abridged without affecting the skein of thought or impairing the 
value of the work. 

2. In view of his announced purpose not to give a history of the exegesis one 
may wonder why the author is so meticulous in rooting out all the opinions he can 
find through the ages. Had his interpretation coincided with that of all the Fathers, 
this solicitude could be understood. However, as indicated above, he departs from 
what may be considered the common Patristic interpretation and can only claim 
Athanasius in his favor—and doubtfully at that. Since he has accomplished so much 
work in this line, the reviewer would encourage him to produce the complete history 
of the exegesis of this text. 

3. The Latin expression is in the main quite accurate. Yet there are some de- 
partures from Latin syntax which escaped the author’s notice. It is, in addition, par- 
ticularly disconcerting to note his inconsistency in incorporating Greek words into 
the Latin text. There is no discernible system, for at times he brings them into gram- 
matical agreement with the Latin text, at times uses them absolutely. 

Notwithstanding these observations the reviewer feels that the conclusions of Fr. 
Bernardine are on the whole acceptable. If he would sound any strong objection on 
this score, it would be that he is not convinced that Paul is resorting to a typical 
interpretation in v. 16. Could it not be that Paul, as so often elsewhere, here merely 
adapts the words of the sacred text, which he certainly has in mind, to his own 
purpose. 

ANTONINE DeGuc.ieLmo, O.F.M. 
Wappingers Falls, New York 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Nature. Compiled by R. A. Kocourek. 
(St. Paul: North Central Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. iv-176. Paper.) 


Recourse to original texts in translation has proved an apt means of introducing 
a student to a branch of philosophy. In the present slight volume, Dr. Kocourek has 
gathered together texts of the Angelic Doctor, together with a good introduction of 
his own, as a proemium to philosophical physics, the philosophy of nature. The 
chief texts in question are the De principiis naturae and Saint Thomas’ commentary 
on the First and Second Books of the Physics, admittedly appropriate passages. These 
are followed by a general outline of the physical works of Aristotle. The translator’s 
introduction aims to make the student aware of the difference between science and 
the philosophy of nature, and to awaken his interest in the problems involved, espe- 
cially that of motion. However, as with every text, the anthology needs a good 
teacher to accompany it. 

Comparison with the Latin original reveals that the translation is generally accu- 
rate, though sometimes too literal and again too loose. The footnote on p. 28 does 
not seem historically accurate. In the introduction (p. 5), one should read “dialectical 
syllogism” for “dialectical definition.” 


Ienatius Brapy, O.F.M. 
Duns Scotus College 


Detroit 
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St. Francis in Italian Painting. By George Kaftal. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House.) 


This volume is a part of a series of publications the avowed purpose of which 
is “to place the chief ethical and religious masterpieces of the world, both Christian 
and non-Christian, within easy reach of the intelligent reader who is not an expert— 
the undergraduate, the ex-service man, the adult student, the intelligent public gen- 
erally.” It consists of two parts: An introduction which undertakes to give a short 
description of St. Francis’ life and personality, a somewhat sketchy retrospect of 
medieval Italian art connected with the Saint and his legend, and, finally, an abridged 
survey of early Italian literature concerned with his biography; the second part con- 
sists of 39 reproductions of works of art representing St. Francis and stories from 
his life, each of them accompanied by a quotation from one of the literary sources. 
Some mistake happened in “scene” 4, where the editors inserted the wrong picture, 
a reproduction of the first instead of the second fresco of the series in the Upper 
Church of Assisi as obviously intended by the author. To this a bibliography and a 
topographical list of the most important cycles of scenes from the life of St. Francis 
in early Italian painting are added, both of which do not pretend to be in any way 
complete or comprehensive. 

The choice of the illustrations aims “to illustrate the wealth and importance of 
the Franciscan cycles in Italian painting from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century.” 
Attempting this the editors bring a group of illustrations from only one artistic 
monument of the thirteenth century, the well-known Berlinghieri altarpiece from 
Pescia; a larger group standing for the fourteenth century shows examples from 
Giotto’s fresco series in Sta. Croce and from the series of Assisi; a few examples 
from the fifteenth century were chosen from the series by Gozzoli, Ghirlandaio, and 
Sassetta. 

As the great cycles by Giotto and his school in Santa Croce and Assisi are, or 
at least should be, generally and intimately known not only by “experts” but by every 
educated person, inasmuch as reproductions of all these frescoes are easily available 
in numerous well-known publications, and since there are also many serious and 
conscientiously written works dealing with the phenomenon of St. Francis in prac- 
tically every European language; and since, furthermore, at least one of the literary 
sources, the Fioretti, belongs to the treasures of world literature, educated people will 
profit little from a booklet like this. For one or the other person belonging rather to 
the “undergraduates” of school and life it might provide a glimpse into another and 
nobler orbit than his busy world of material success and failure. 


Harry B. GuTMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Modo de predicar y Modus concionandi. Estudio doctrinal y edicion critica. By 
Pio Sagiiés Azcona, O.F.M. (Madrid: Instituto Miguel de Cervantes, 1951. 
2 Vols. Pp. xxxvi, 294; i, 480. 85 pesetas.) 


In her account of the dedication of St. Teresa’s second foundation at Salamanca, 
Venerable Ana de Jesus describes Fray Diego de Estella—preacher on the occasion at 
the request of the great Carmelite Reformer—as “one of the most famous preachers 
we have.” As she reports, since he was preaching, the greater part of the city at- 
tended. Philip II also paid tribute to Fray Diego’s greatness as a sacred orator by 
appointing him predicador de corte, and this at a time when such men as St. Thomas 
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of Villanova, Juan de Avila, St. Francis Borgia, Luis de Ledn, St. John of the Cross 
and Luis de Grenada were preaching from the pulpits of Spain. Modern critics too 
have been generous in their praise of Padre Estella as a preacher and have highly 
recommended the Modus concionandi, his little book on the art of preaching. Pro- 
fessor Peers describes this work as “one of the most important works on sacred 
oratory published during the Golden Age in Spain.” Menéndez y Pelayo likewise 
gives it his commendation. 

Nevertheless, Diego de Estella is usually thought of as a literary figure or as an 
ascetical and mystical writer rather than as a master of sacred eloquence. His best- 
known works are: Meditaciones del amor de Dios and Tratado de la vanidad del 
mundo. The first of these, Ricardo Leén has called one of the most profound and 
delicately eloquent books in the Spanish language. The second has gone through 
more than one hundred editions and has been translated into ten languages. 

The author of the present work certainly does not wish to detract from Fray 
Diego’s well-merited fame. On the contrary, it is his desire further to enhance it, but 
under another aspect. Father Sagiiés studies his subject in the role of preacher and 
master of preachers. He feels that this aspect of Estella’s genius has been too long 
neglected and that such a neglect is dangerous. For without a knowledge and 
appreciation of Estella, the orator, the grandeur of his literary production, and the 
loftiness of his mystical doctrine can never be properly understood. In writing he 
never wandered far from the pulpit. As one critic has said: “He wrote from the 
pulpit.” He seems to have always kept before his mind the practical needs of his 
fellow preachers who used his works as source books (as is proved by the fact that 
shortly after his death a topical index of his writings was published for their con- 
venience). 

In the introduction to the present work the author clearly states his purpose. It is 
to give an exposition of the theory of sacred oratory as developed by Padre Estella. 
This purpose is accomplished and the method employed is a very thorough one. 
Father Sagiiés begins with a study of Fray Diego, the man. Next he analyzes his 
doctrine on sacred eloquence and the work in which it is contained—the Modus 
concionandi. Finally, after tracing the evolution of this work through its various 
revisions and amplifications, he presents the critical Latin text. He also reproduces 
the Spanish texts of the Modo de predicar and three related opuscula. 

The first volume opens with an introductory essay on the Golden Age of Spanish 
eloquence in general and of Franciscan eloquence in particular. This is followed by 
a biography of Fray Diego which summarizes all previous research on the subject 
and presents many new facts unearthed by the author in the Archives of Navarre. 
Next Father Sagiiés gives a complete bibliographical survey of the various editions 
of the Modus concionandi. Three chapters are then devoted to a doctrinal analysis 
of the work. The topics treated are: the person of the preacher, the matter of the 
sermon, and the composition and delivery of the sermon. In the final chapter of the 
first volume, Padre Estella’s work is compared with other sixteenth-century treatises 
on sacred eloquence. Many of the chapters of this first volume have previously been 
published as articles in Verdad y Vida. 

The second volume contains the critical texts of the Modus concionandi, the Modo 
de predicar and, as appendices, the three short tracts Reglas y avisos para predicar, 
Avisos para predicadores, and Avisos para los que comienzan a predicar. Father 
Sagiiés employs the original Salamanca edition of 1576 as the basis of his text of 
the Modus concionandi. The modo de predicar and the three Spanish opuscula, all 
of which were discovered by the author in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, are 
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here published for the first time. These texts are discussed at length in the introduc- 
tion to this second volume. 

Father Sagiiés believes that the four Spanish texts antedate the Modus concion- 
andi; that Fray Diego is author of all of them; that each represents a stage in the 
evolution of his theory of sacred eloquence; that the Modus concionandi embodies 
his final, fully developed ideas on the subject; and that this same work—with some 
additions and amplifications—is a Latin translation of the Modo de predicar. The 
arguments advanced in support of these assertions are well developed and appear to 
be based on sound scholarship. 

The Modus concionandi itself needs no recommendation. In the past it often 
served as a seminary textbook and has long since earned for itself a place among 
the classics of its field. It has sometimes been published together with the Rhetorica 
Ecclesiastica of Luis de Granada with which it is often compared. 

Padre Estella’s little book on preaching is not a profound work. It was written 
for preachers, by a preacher who knew well the needs of preachers. Its forty short 
chapters contain no abstract considerations or theoretical digressions. The distinctive 
virtues of the Modus concionandi are its brevity, correctness and practicality. 

Father Sagiiés makes one regrettable omission in his otherwise complete work. 
He fails to include the Explanatio super Psalmum CXXXVI, which Fray Diego 
wrote as a companion work to the Modus concionandi. The Explanatio contains a 
series of sermons which take their theme from the verses of the Psalm, “Super 
flumina Babylonis, etc.” These sermons were designed to exemplify the homiletic 
principles laid down in the Modus. Padre Estella intended that these two comple- 
mentary works be published together in a single volume. The one is incomplete 
without the other. Another reason why the Explanatio deserves to be reproduced is 
that it contains the only extant examples of Fray Diego’s preaching. 

Each of Father Sagiiés’ two volumes is well indexed and the first contains an 


excellent bibliography of sacred oratory in Spain during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


Cyprian J. Lyncn, O.F.M. 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 
Washington, D. C. 


Les Saints Apétres Pierre et Paul d’Aprés Saint Antoine de Padoue. Traduc- 
tion et Adaptation De Sermons Oi Le Docteur Evangélique Exalte La 
Saintité Sacerdotale Et L’Infallibilité Du Vicaire Du Christ. By P. Ferdinand 
Coiteux, O.F.M. (Montréal: Editions Franciscaines, 1951. Pp. xxiii-280.) 


S. Antoine de Padoue dans son Milieu et sa Mission Doctrinale. By R. P. 
Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M. (Montréal: Editions Franciscaines, 1948. Pp. 46.) 


Father Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M. is well-known to the literary world as a Fran- 
ciscan scholar and radio orator due to his many contributions and studies on the 
doctrines of Saint Anthony of Padua, recently (1946) elevated to the rank of a 
Doctor of the Church. Among a few of his former radio talks were his Praises of 
Mary according to St. Anthony of Padua; his Advent of Jesus to the Soul also accord- 
ing to St. Anthony; his Fostering of Vocations to the Priesthood; his Sanctity accord- 
ing to St. Francis of Assisi, etc. Continuing his researches into the original sermons 
of St. Anthony of Padua, Father Coiteux has recently published his latest work on 
the holy Apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul in the doctrine of St. Anthony of Padua. The 
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book comprises twenty-eight addresses over the Canadian network given during the 
year 1950 and the beginning of 1951, on an average of two discourses a month. The 
author shows a deep knowledge of his matter and complements his assertions on 
the call, labor, prerogatives, martyrdom and glory of the two great Apostles of Rome 
with original texts from the Evangelical Doctor. The book is enhanced by an intro- 
duction from the pen of the Archbishop of Montreal, His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Paul Emile Léger, S.S.; and by letters of appreciation from the Holy See, and digni- 
taries in the Franciscan Order. Father Coiteux’ latest work measures up to the fame 
of his former contributions, and for that reason deserves wide publicity, especially 
for the originality of some of St. Anthony’s assertions and doctrines faithfully trans- 
lated into French and transmitted to his hearers and readers. 

On the occasion of the elevation of St. Anthony of Padua to the rank of a Doctor 
of the Church Universal, Father Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., who on account of his 
many scholarly contributions on Franciscana needs no introduction to Franciscan 
students, delivered a classical discourse on February 19, 1948 before a select audience 
at the Hall of St. Stanislaus, Montreal, in which he evaluated the life and times, 
literary productions and sermons of the great Franciscan thaumaturgist. On receipt 
of a printed copy of the discourse, His Excellency, Most Rev. Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, sent a complimentary letter to Father Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M., 
Guardian of the Convent of the Resurrection, Montreal, for the success of Canada’s 
glorification of St. Anthony of Padua through the Canadian Franciscans, especially 
commending this excellent address of Father Longpré. The address is obtainable 
through the publication center of Franciscan texts viz. Editions Franciscaines, Mon- 
treal. 


RapHaet M. Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: The Mystical Body of Christ. Translated by 
Palmer Rockey from the Spanish of Luis Colomer, O.F.M. The fruit of the 
author’s profound and penetrating study of the mysterious nature and marvel- 
ous functioning of the Mystical Body of Christ. Scholarly, brilliantly analyti- 
cal, the book is so logically planned that it is readily comprehensible. Highly 
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